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Design  for  the  Monument 
of  the 

32d  Rsgl  Mass.  Infantry, 

to  be  erected  on  the  field  of 
GETTYSBURG. 


32djj£assachusetts|nfaijtny 


•0  the  repulse  of  th( 
^out  3  o'clock,  p.  M 
July  2,  1863. 


Later  in  the  day  it  fought  in  the 
WHEAT  FIELD. 
 *  

It  lost  in   both   actions    in   killed  and  wounded 

78  out  of  227,  officers  and  men. 


□ 


Inscription  for  reverse  side  of  Tent. 


Comrades, —  The  above  cut  represents  the  monument  your 
committee  have  decided  to  place  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  to 
mark  our  regiment's  position  in  action  there. 

For  the  Stale  appropriation  ($300.00)  we  can  get  it  of  the 
following  dimensions :  3%  feet  high,  3%  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  long. 

W  e  think  it  ought  to  represent  not  only  the  form,  but  the  full 
size  of  the  "  Shelter •= tent,  "  namely,  4%  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  and 
6%  feet  long  {exclusive  of  the  base,  which  is  to  be  20  inches  high). 
The  increase  in  size  will  involve  an  increase  in  cost  of  $300. 00. 
We  therefore  respectfully  solicit  your  contribution  (towards  the 
three  hundred)  for  such  sum  as  you  may  feel  disposed  or  able  to 
give,  not  exceeding  $10. 00.  We  will  account  for  all  sums  received, 
and  from  whom,  at  our  next  (December  meeting. 

Communications  or  remittances  should  be  sent  to  S.  C. 
Spaulding,  Custom  House,  'Boston,  Mass. 

As  we  desire  to  close  the  contract  for  or  against  the  full  size, 
according  to  the  success  of  this  appeal,  we  ask  for  an  immediate 
reply. 

S.  C.  SPAULDING,  ) 

C.  H.  PARSONS,      [  Committee. 

Boston,  Jan.  2Q%  i885.  E.  O.  SHEPARD.  S 
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Reminiscences  of  Arm j  Life. 

FROJI  AJiTIETAJI    TO  SPOT 

By  S.  C.  Spaulding,  Sergeant  Company  K., 
Mass.  Thirty-Second  Regiment. 

Having  been  frequently  solicited  by  some 
of  my  companions  to  give  a  sketch  of  my 
army  experience,  I  have  consented  to  do  so, 
hoping  thereby  to  add  something  of  interest 
to  the  written  history  of  our  regiment, 
and  if  possible  encourage  and  stimulate 
others  of  the  file  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the 
32d  to  furnish  their  link  in  the  chain, 
which,  if  complete,  would  reach  from  the 
Peninsula  to  Richmond,  via — Second  Bull 
Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chaucel- 
lorsville,  Gettysburg,  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vaDia  and  Petersburg. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  relate  in  a  simple  way 
uiy  story  of  army  experience  in  connection 
Ukuth  the  company  and  regiment  of  which 
IP  formed  a  part,  commencing  with  my  en- 
Mistment. 

I   If  my  story  shall  interest  my  old  com" 
panions  who  participated  with  me  in  the 
■events  here  recorded,  (and  need  only  a  jog 
tfof  the  memory  to  bring  them  vividly  to 
(mind.)  or  if  those  who  were  not  called  by  a 
■  sense  of  duty  to  buckle  on  the  armor  and 
I  shoulder  the  musket  in  defense  of  their 
I  country  in  that  trying  hour,  or  the  rising 
I  generation, (boys  and  girls)  shall  learn  more 
[  fully  to  appreciate  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges they  now  so  freely  enjoy?by  learning 
something  new  of  what  it  cost  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  them,  then  the  purpose  of 
j  my  story  will  have  been  accomplished. 

"  On  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  the  President, 
1  of  the  United  States  (Abraham  Lincoln) 
called  for  three  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers to  form  new  regiments  and  fill  the 
ranks  of  those  then  in  the  field." 

During  that  month  a  series  of  War  Meet- 
ings (as  they  were  called)  were  held  in  the 
several  villages  comprising  the  town  of 
Newton  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  en- 
listment and  filling  her  quota.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  July  26th  the  meeting  was  held  in 
the  old  hall  at  Newtonville.  Never  shall  1 
forget  that  time, and  place. 

For  then,  and  there,  in  that  crowded  hall, 
Amid  the  cheers  of  young  men  and  old, 
I,  in  response  to  my  country's  call, 
Placed  my  name  on  the  enlistment  roll, 

Thus  taking  an  important  step  in  the  path 
)i  duty,  which  although  it  led  through 
lardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  such  as 
hose  only  who  have  experienced  them  can 
<now,  I  have  never  regretted,— hut  on  the 
contrary  look  back  upon  as  one  of  the 
>roudest«g^of  my  life. 


J 


In  a  few  days  our  company  was  recruii  v 
to  its  maximum  number  (100)  and  we  wery 
at  once  ordered  to  camp  at  Lynn  fie  Id,  Mass., 
where  were  two  companies,  H  and  I  which 
with  ours  (K)  formed  a  battalion  that  was 
soon  after  assigned  to  the  32d  Regiment, 
Mass.  Volunteers, seven  companies  of  which 
were  then  in  the  field,  and  six  of  whom 
were  recruited  for  garrison  duty,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Warren, where  they  remained 
several  months,  (until  the  26th  of  May) 
when  they  were  sent  to  the  field  for  more 
active  service. 

Having  been  ordered  to  camp  soon  after 
my  enlistment,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
get  a  furlough  of  a  few  days,  that  I  might 
properly  arrange  my  business  affairs  at 
home.  I  obtained  a  furlough  until  the  6th 
of  August,at  which  time  I  returned  to  camp 
again. 

On  the  13th  of  August  we  were  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service,  and  having 
received  our  uniforms,  arms,  and  equip- 
ments, we  commenced  drilling,  doing  camp 
duty,  &c.,thus  preparing  for  the  more  ardu- 
ous and  trying  duties  of  the  field  upon 
which  we  were  soon  to  enter. 

August  20th  we  left  camp  for  the  seat  of 
war, — our  battalion  under  command  of 
Captain  Moulton  (the  senior  officer)  having 
been  ordered  to  join  the  regiment  to  which 
we  had  been  assigned. 

We  left  camp  about  10  A.  M.  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  the  home  of 
Company  1,  where  we  made  our  first  halt, 
receiving  a  hearty  reception,  and  a  bounti- 
ful collation  in  the  City  Hall.  Stirring 
speeches,  full  of  patriotism  and  good  cheer, 
filled  our  ears,  while  we  filled  our  sacks 
(not  haversacks)  with  something  more  in- 
viting than  "  hard-tack." 

It  was  there  we  were  first  called  into 
action.  Every  man  did  his  duty  nobly,  and 
in  that  onslaught  (upon  pies,  cakes,  roast- 
beef,  turkey,  &c.,)  without  a  charge,  we 
captured  all  before  us. 

Soon  the  hour  for  our  departure  arrived, 
and  the  order  "fall  in  battalion,"  was  given. 

Then  came — 
The  parting  word,  the  loving  kiss, 
The  fond  embrace  of  those  we  should  miss, 
The  silent  tear  that  stole  from  the  eye 
As  friend,  said  to  friend,  God  bless  you, 
good  bye. 

We  were  soon  in  line,  and  at  the  order 
"forward  march,"  filed  into  the  street, 
where  we  were  greeted  with  cheer  upon 
cheer  by  the  throng  of  people  which  had 
gathered  to  witness  our  departure,  and  our 
march  through  Charlestown  and  Boston  to 
the  Providence^Depot  was  a  complete  ova- 
tion. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Boston  via 
Stonington  Line  for  New  York,  where  we 


arrived  the  next  morning.  We  were  landed 
on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  North  river,  and 
were  furnished  transportation  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  in  due  time  we  safely  arrived. 
Of  course  we  marched  directly  to  the 
"Cooper  Refreshment  Rooms"  for  sand- 
wiches and  coffee,  at  which  place  all  of 
"  Uncle  Sam's  boys"  were  made  welcome. 

After  dinner  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to 
Baltimore,  arriving  before  dark. 
Knowing  from  past  experience  that  the 

•  city  was  a  hot  bed  of  secession,  and  con- 
'  tained  more  enemies  than  friends  to  the 
."boys  in  blue,"  our  officers  took  the  pre- 
caution to  supply  us  with  forty  rounds  of 

ball  (not  blank)  cartridges  just  before  our 
arrival. 

As  we  marched  across  the  city  from  one 
depot  to  the  other,  with  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying,  we  remembered  with  pride  the 
Old  Sixth  M ass.,  which  early  in  the  war 
had  to  fight  its  way  through,-  and  could  but 
'  contrast  our  experience  with  theirs. 

It  was  near  the  small  hours  of  the  night 
before  we  left.  Baltimore  for  the  capital, 
arriving  without  accident  at  about  9  P. 
M.,the22d.  We  marched  directly  to  the 
barracks  and  there  we  received  rations  and 
quarters  for  the  night,  namely:  Salt  pork, 
coffee  and  bread,  for  supper;  bread,  coffee 
and  salt  pork  for  breakfast.    Our  bed  was 

•  the  soft  side  of  a  hard  floor,  with  our  knap- 
sacks for  pillows  and  our  blankets  for  cov- 
ering,—^first-class  accommodations  however 

'  when  compared  with  those  we  afterwards 
received.  On  the  following  day  we  went  to 
Alexandria, Ya.  While  on  our  way  through 
the  city  to  our  quarters  in  a  large  brick 
building  (doubtless  the  property  of  a  rebel) 
a  little  incident  occured  as  follows: 

When  we  arrivea  opposite  the  Marshall 

House,  the  hotel  in  which  the  brave  young 
Colonel  Ellsworth  sacrificed  his  life  while 
descending  the  attic  stairs  with  a  rebel  flag 
in  his  hands  which  he  had  captured  on  the 
roof,  we  made  the  welkin  ring  as  we  sang 
the  old  familiar  army  song^ntitled,  "  John 
Brown"  all  joining  in  the  chorus,  "As  we 
go  inarching  on." 

Monday,  August  25th,  we  encamped  just 
outside  the  city,  and  near  the  estate  of  the 
rebel  General  Lee,  whose  mansion  at  that 
time  was  occupied  by  General  McClellan 
and  his  staff,  as  "  Headquarters  Army  of 
the  Potomac." 

Having  pitched  our  tents  on  the  "  sacred 
soil  of  Virginia,"  (made  sacred  by  the  blood 
of  our  brothers,  \4tf1ich  had  already  been 
shed  upon  it,  and  was  yet  to  be  made  more 
saered^by  the  blood  of  more  than  one  third 
of  our  number,  who  before  the  close  of  the 
war  were  to  be  killed, or  wounded>on  her 
bloody  battle-fields,)  we  were  not  surprised, 


r 


when  four  days  later  we  heard  the  sound  of 
battle,  like  the  mutterings  of  distant  thun- 
der, and  saw  the  long  columns  of  war-worn 
Veterans ^  as  they  passed  our  eamp^withj 
their  steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  towardsJ 
the  Bull  Run  battle-field.    Nor  were  we  J 
surprised  when  on  the  following  day  wejj 
saw  the  long  line  of  slightly  wounded  men,  I 
wending  their  way  to  the  hospitals  in  the 
city  ;  also  the  long  train  of  ambulances 
filled  with  mangled,  bleeding,  dying  com- 
rades, just  from  the  field  of  carnage. 

August  29th,  I  obtained  a  pass  from  our 
commander  to  visit  the  Soldier's  Cemetery 
near  Alexandria,  where  a  large  number  of 
our  comrades  slept,no  more  to  awake  at  the 
sound  of  reveille.  Among  them  was  a 
friend  and  relative,  who  early  in  the  war 
left  his  Green  Mountain  home  in  the  pride 
of  youth  to  serve  his  country,  and  had 
given  his  life  a  sacrifice  upon  her  altar.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  resting  place, 
for  a  neat,  white  head  board, with  his  name, 
rank,  company  and  regiment  inscribed 
thereon,  marked  the  spot  where  he  lay. 

Sept.  2d  we  struck  tents  and  marched  to 
Arlington  Hights. 

Up  to  this  time  our  company  had  lost 
none  of  its  number  by  death, — but  on  this 
our  first  march  in  Virginia,  we  parted  with 
two  comrades, who  never  rejoined  our  ranks 
again,  one  of  whom  was  George  Baker,  (one 
of  the  smallest  men  in  the  corapanv)  who 
died  Sept.  11,  1862.  The  other  was  Seth 
Cousens,  (one  of  the  largest  of  our  number) 
who  died  Feb.  8,  1863. 

Having  reached  the  point  in  my  story 
where  our  numbers  began  to  diminish,  and 
the  names  on  the  roll  of  Company  K  began 
to  be  omitted  at  roll-call  let  me  say,  I  pro-j 
pose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  account  for  those,} 
and  those  only,  of  our  company,  who  were' 
killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  or  dis- 
ease during  my  connection  with  the  regi- 
ment in  the  field. 

On  the  4th  of  September  we  joined  our 
regiment  near  Falls  Church,  Va.,  where  we 
were  assigned  our  places  in  line,  and  cast  in 
our  lot  with  the32d  Regiment,Mass.  Volun- 
teers, whose  fate  and  fortune,  defea&andi 
victories  of  the  war  we  were  to  share. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  and  new  companies. — 
We  were  fresh  from  the  Quartermaster's 
Departmentjdressed  in  new  bright  army  blue, 
while  they  were  fresh  from  the  swamps  of 
the  Chickahominy,  with  their  uniforms 
stained  (to  say  the  least)  with  Virginia 
mud. 

We  remained  there  in  camp  about  a  week, 
waiting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  evidently  about  to  leave  their  old  en- 
trenchments for  a  fair  field  fight.  ^ 


On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September, 
our  regiment  forming  a  part  of  the  2d  brig- 
ade, (Griffins)  1st  division,  (Morells)  5th 
corps,  (Porters)  advanciag/with  the  army 
into  Maryland,  to  intercept  the  rebel  army, 
which  was  crossing  the  Potomac  near  Shep- 
herdstown.  We  marched  through  Wash- 
ington, Rockville  Maryland,  and  Middle- 
brook,  and  fording  the  Monocacy  river, 
reached  Frederick  City  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  where  we  halted  till  the  following 
morning  (our  corps  being  the  reserve.) 

It  was  here  the  advance  guard  of  the  two 
great  armies  met. and  the  blow  was  struck, 
which  not  only  checked  the  advance  of  the 
rebel  host,  whose  watchword  was  on  to 
Washington,  but  forced  them  to  fall  back 
to  South  Mountain,  a  very  strong  natural 
position,  where  they  determined  to  stake  a 
battle. 

Our  march  from  Washington  to  Frederick 
was  a  forced  march,  and  terribly  severe  ou 
us  "raw-recruits."  I  remember  it  well. 
Some  of  the  incidents  are  vividly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  a  few  of  which  I  will  re- 
late. It  is  an  old  (but  true)  saying,  that 
experience  is  a  good  schoolmaster,  but  a 
hard  one. 

We  (new  companies)  with  no  experience 
in  marching,  left  camp  in  "  heavy  marching 
order,"— knapsacks  full  of  extra  clothing 
and  many  useful  articles,  placed  there  by 
sisters,  sweethearts,  and  mothers,*  which  in 
camp  would  have  been  very  nice,  but  on 
such  a  tramp  proved  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
us  to  bear,  while  our  comrades  were  not 
only  used  to  marching,  but  were  in  "  light 
marching  order,"  having  divested  them- 
selves of  everything  they  did  not  actually 
need.  So  you  see  the  odds  against  us  were 
heavy,— at  least  we  thought  so  before  we 
had  marched  many  miles. 

The  day  was  excessively  hot,  the  road 
was  dry  and  dusty, and  although  our  column 
moved  rapidly  forward^until  we  reached 
Washington,  our  files  were  scarcely  broken. 
While  we  were  marching  through  the  city 
the  men  began  to  succumb  to  the  scorching 
heat,  and  heavy  knapsacks,  and  one  after 
another  fell  out  of  the  ranks, — many  of 
whom  were  entirely  prostrated.  We  did 
not  proceed  far  before  it  was  evident  to  our 
Colonel  (I  think)  that  one  of  two  things 
must  be  done, — we  must  part  with  our  knap- 
sacks or  lie  must  part  with  us, for  he  halted 
the  regiment  in  the  road,  and  ordered  us  to 
unsling  our  knapsacks/  and  remove  such 
articles  as  we  actually  needed,  and  deposit 
them  in  the  barn  near  by  for  £safe  keeping 
with  the  promise  that  in  due  time  we  should 
receive  them  all  right.  Just  three  months 
from  that  time  I  received  my  knapsack  all 
right,  but  that  was  all  that  I  did  receive; 
j  somebody  had  foraged  the  contents. 


On  the  morning  of  our  first  day's  march 
soon  after  passing  througli  Washington,  we 
halted  in  the  road  to  hear  for  the  first  time 
a  "General  Order"  read.    I  remember  it 
well,  especially  the  last  sentence,  namely: 

All  men  straggling  from  their  commands 
will  be  bhot."  Perhaps  you  may  wonder  how 
any  man  after  listening  to  such  an  order, 
would  dare  to  leave  his  place  in  the  line, but 
remembering  my  experience,  the  wonder  to 
j  me'is  that  any  of  us  kept  our  places  in  the 
ranks,  and  I  assure  you,  it  was  only  by  the 
I  most  determined  and  persevering  efforts 
backed  by  a  will  which,  when  nature  seemed 
almost  exhausted,  and  my  limbs  refused  to 
move,  "  whispered,  try,  try  again." 

When  we  encamped  the  first  night,  more  ■ 
than  fcalf  of  our  company  were  absent  at  I 
roll  call,  and  the  second  night,  less  than  a 
dozen  men  of  company  K  were  "  present  or 
accounted  for."  Although  we  were  subse- 
quently known  as  the  fiat-footed  cavalry, on 
account  of  our  frequent  rapid  marches  with 
them,  we  had  not  at  that  time  had  sufficient 
practice  on  the  road  to  enable  us  to  keep  up 
with  horses. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  when  our  Colonel  led  the  way  into  an 
open  field  near  the  road,  and  the,  bugle 
sounded  halt.  After  giving  orders  to  stack 
arms  he  dismissed  the  regiment,  then  rode 
along  the  line  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
men  present  in  each  company.  Our  com- '.j 
pany  had  not  much  to  boast  of  as  to  num- 
bers, but  we  did  have  guns  enough  to  make 
one  stack,  and  that  was  more  than  could  be 
said  of  every  company, — for  when  the  Colo- 
nel asked,  where  is  company  .  'Here/  ( 

sir,  responded  the  only  representative  pres-[ 
ent,  who  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  had  * 
not  obeyed  the  order  to  stack  arms,  but  had 
fixed  his  bayonet,  stuck  his  gun  in  the 
ground  and  was  standing  by  it.  The  Colo- 
nel who  sat  on  his  horse  beckoned  him  to 
come  near,  when  he  asked  his  name,  and  at 
the  same  time  took  from  his  pocket  a  mem- 
orandum book  in  which  he  made  an  entry, 
for  the  purpose  (I  suppose)  of  rewarding 
him  for  his  perseverance.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  he  received  a  furlough 
or  a  commission,  or  both,  as  he  most  cer- 
tainly deserved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  Sept.  we 
left  Frederick  and  marched  in  the  direction 
of  South  Mountain  where  there  was  heavy 
fighting.  All  day  we  heard  the  sound  of 
artillery;  and  on  our  way  to  Middletown  we 
met  a  large  number  of  rebel  prisoners. 

On  the  16th  we  pushed  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  contending  forces,  and  needed  not  to 
be  told  that  ere  long  we  too  might  meet  the 
foe.  The  cannon's  roar,  which  but  a  few 
hours  before  resembled  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant thunder,  had  grown  sharper,  quicker, 


and  more  distinct, until  at  length  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  found  our- 
seives  in  close  proximity  to  our  army, which 
had  forced  the  enemy  from*  that  strong  po-  | 
sition. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  we  met  an  ambulance  with  an  | 
escort  moving  slowly  to  the  rear.    As  it 
was  draped  with  the  "  old  flag,  "  we  sup- 
posed that  it  contained  some  officer  of  high  j 
rank,  and  raaje  inquiry  who  it  was,— when  j 
we  were  told  that  it  was  General  Reno, who 
had  fallen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

All  along  up  the  mountain  side  we  saw 
evidences  of  the  fierce  struggle  for  that 
position.  The  rifle  pit,  the  barricade,  the  j 
breastwork,  the  new-made  graves,  and  the 
lifeless  forms  of  those  who  still  remained 
unburied  where  they  fell,  told  their  tale. 

It  was  about  midday  when  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  after  which 
we  advanced  slowly  along  the  narrow, wind- 
ing rugged  way  that  led  through  Turner's 
Gap,  Boonsboro',  and  across  the  famous 
Stone  Bridge]  which  Burnside's  division 
carried  after  a  desperate  struggle. 

The  enemies  position  there  was  a  strong 
one.    I  wonder  how  our  troops  could  possi-  } 
bly  have  crossed  the  bridge  under  the  terri-  j 
ble  fire  that  the  rebels  were  able  to  bring  to  | 
bear  upon  that  point  from  the  wooded  bluff 
opposite. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  we  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right,  following  the  road 
that  for  a  short  distance  led  along  the  low 
land  between  the  river  on  our  right  and  the 
bluff  on  our  left.  There  our  loss  must  have 
been  severe  owing  to  the  peculiar  lay  of  the 
land,  which  gave  the  enemy  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  our  troops,  who,  nevertheless, 
drove  them  from  that  stronghold  with 
heavy  loss,  as  was  evident  to  us  by  their 
numerous  dead  who  lay  along  the  river 
bank,  and  scattered  among  the  rocks  and 
trees  and  in  the  ravines  along  the  bluff. 

Toward  evening  we  arrived  near  the  bat- 
tle field  of  Antietam.    Halting  on  elevated 
;  ground  in  the  rear  of  our  army,  we  had  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  a  battle  then  in  progress, 
i  —the  first  I  had  ever  witnessed. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings 
when  my  eye  first  fell  upon  the  field  en- 
shrouded in  smoke,  and  my  ear  first  caught 
the  sound  of  musketry  with  which  we  after- 
wards became  so  familiar.  . 


ANTTETAJI 

Sept.  17th,  18G2,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  (north  and 
south),  on  account  of  the  fearful  sacrifice  of 
life  and  limb  on  "  the  bloody  field  of  An- 
tietam." 

Early  in  the  day  we  were  sent  to  support 
a  battery  belonging  to  our  corps  (which  was 
still  in  reserve.)    The  position  was  a  fortu- 
nate one  for  us,  as  we  were  so  far  remote 
from  the  field  of  strife  as  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  enemies  musketry  fire  at  all.  And 
our  position  behind  the  ridge,  or  swell  of 
ground  on  which  our  batteries  were  posted, 
made  us  comparatively  safe  from  the  shells 
and  solid  shot  from  the  rebel  guns.  Never- 
theless there  was  a  disposition  to  dodge, j 
when  a  solid  shot  went  screaming  over  ourf 
heads,  or  to  shrink  when  a  shell  exploded] 
in  the  air,  scattering  its  iron  fragments  wef 
knew  not  where 

Although  there  were  no  casualties  in  ourk 
regiment  that  day  from  the  enemies  fire,* 
there  was  a  sad  accident  occurred  to  a  com-f 
rade  of  our  company  lying  by  my  side  which' 
deprived  him  of  an  arm.    It  was  the  result' 
of  the  careless  handling  of  a  musket,  (by  a 
comrade  near  by)  the  contents  of  which 
entered  the  arm  at  the  elbow,  and  so  shat- 
tered the  bone  as  to  make  amputation  neces- 
sary. .  1 

A  soldier  while  crossing  the  field,  or  high  J 
ridge,  in  the  rear  of  our  position, was  struck* 
by  a  solid  shot  and  had  nearly  half  of  hisv 
head  carried  away. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  our  brigade 
was  ordered  to  the  support  of  troops  on 
another  part  of  the  field,  but  we  were  not  in 
action  again. 

Although  our  army  was  victorious  tha* 
day,  our  success  fell  far  short  of  the  expec- 
tations of  our  friends  at  home,  in  that  the 
rebel   army   was    not   "annihilated"  or 
j  "bagged."    On  the  following  day  General 
Lee,  anxious  to  return  with  his  shattered 
army  to  the  "  Land  of  Dixie  "  — 
Sent  Little  Mack  a  flag  of  truce 
Asking  permission  to  bury  his  dead — 
When  in  fact  the  request  was  simply  a  ruse 
To  gain  time  to  rescue  the  living  instead. 
His  plan  was  well  laid,  the  game  was  well 
played, 

But  we  buried  his  dead  when  his  army  he'd 
saved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  advanced 
with  our  artillery  expecting  to  meet  the  en- 
emy. We  marched  rapidly  through  Sharps- 
burg,  (which  was  quite  full  of  the  enemy's 
wounded)  and  pushed  on  towards  the  river 
in  line  of  battle,  feeling  our  way  from  one 
ridge  of  land  to  the  next,  the  artillery  shel- 
ling the  woods  in  our  front  from  each  ele- 
vation. Thus  we  advanced  until  we 
reached  the  ford  across  the  Potomac  only 
to  rind  that  the  rebel  army  had  escaped  to 
tin;  opposite  side  of  the  river. 


1 


September  20th  a  brigade  crossed  the  riv- 
er at  tlie  ford  below  Shepherdstown,  on  a 
reconnoissance.  They  did  not  proceed  far 
before  they  were  compelled  to  retire, having 
encountered  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  who 
drove  them  precipitately  over  the  bluff  to 
the  river.  Our  brigade  was  marched  rapid-4 
ly  to  the  bluff  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
weremained  in  line  of  battle  till  our  troops 
had  recrossed.  They  did  not  escape  with 
out  heavy  loss,  however,  as  the  enemy  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  from 
which  they  poured  a  murderous  fire  into 
their  broken  ranks,  killing  and  wounding 
many  of  our  men  in  the  river.  This  was 
called  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  Ford. 

We  found  a  large  number  of  wounded 
rebels  in  barns  and  houses, under  sheds  and 
shelters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field. 

We  also  found  many  relics  on  the  field 
left  by  the  Jonnies  in  their  hasty  departure, 
among  which  were  interesting  letters,  a 
specimen  of  which  I  ijive  you,  not  only 
word  for  word  but  letter  for  letter: 

Febbruary  the  19,  1862. 
Dear  Brother. — I  this  day  take  the  time 
time  of  writing  you  these  few  lines  to  let  '] 
let  you  no  that  I  am  well  at  this  time  hop- 
ing these  few  lines  will  find  you  the  same 
or  one  superior  to  that  I  have  no  news  of 
importans  to  write  you  at  this  presant  time 
we  have  a  good  eal  of  snow  here  this  winter 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground  some  six  inches 
deep  now  at  this  time  Brother  there  is  a 
good  eal  of  talk  about  peas  here  at  this 
present  time  and  god  grant  that  peas  may 
be  made  for  I  am  Completely  wore  out  of 
leying  in  Camps  I  wish  all  the  Yanks  was 
in  hell  or  at  home  I  wouldent  Cear  which 
so  that  they  would  let  me  alone  Brother  we 
have  a  hard  time  here  this  winter  we  have 
to  work  on  Brestworks  ever  5  days  we  have 
to  work  three  out  of  Eight  we  have  to  ditch 
and  throw  up  dirt  like  irishman  Brother  I 
want  you  to  rite  to  me  1  have  not  got  any 
letter  from  you  in  three  weeks  I  dont  no 
what  is  the  reason  you  dont  rite  to  me 
Brother,  I  sent  you  a  letter  to  you  and  told 
you  to  send  me  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 

From  M.  A.  V.  P. 
September  21st  General  Griffin  amused 
himself  and  us  by  a  little  target  practice, — 
taking  for  his  mark  an  old  mill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Potomac  from  our  camp,  which 
was  occupied  by  rebel  sharp-shooters,  (dis- 
tance I  should  say  about  a  mile.)  The  first 
shell  he  sent  struck  the  keystone  over  the 
door,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building;  the 
next  one  went  through  the  door  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  mill,  and  was  followed  by 
more  of  the  same  sort  which  made  things 
.  lively  inside,  and  the  Greybacks  lively  out- 


side, for  they  left  the  old  mill  as  "  rats 
would  leave  a  sinking  ship"  to  save  their 
lives.  We  could  see  them  skedaddle  to  the 
wooded  bluff  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  they  gave  us  no  more  trouble  from  that 
quarter. 

The  General  delighted  to  send  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Jonnies, not  by  carrier  pigeons, 
but  by  10-pound  parrots. 

On  the  22d,  our  regiment  with  a  large 
force  under  command  of  Gen.  Humphreys^ 
crossed  the  river  into  Virginia  on  a  recon- 
noissance.  We  forded  the  Potomac  below 
Shepherdstown  early  in  the  morning  and 
passed  through  the.  town  with  little  or  no 
resistance,— the  rebel  picket  hastily  retiring 
before  our  advancing  column,  to  their  re- 
serve. We  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  far 
however,  witliout  hearing  from  them,  for 
when  the  head  of  our  column  approached 
within  range  of  their  batteries  they  opened 
a  brisk  fire  on  us  with  shot  and  shell,  to 
|  which  our  batteries  responded,  when  the 
enemy  fell  back,  pressed  by  our  cavalry  and 
flying  artillery  to  the  next  available  posi- 
tion, where  they  made  a  stand  to  resist  our 
advance,  but  with  no  other  result  than  the 
killing  and  wounding  of  a  few  of  our  men. 
Thus  we  advanced,  feeling  and  fighting  our 
way  till  about  noon,  when  we  came  upon 
the  enemy  in  strong  force  in  the  vicinity  of 
keestowu,  where     sharp  skirmish  took 

place.  Having  accomplished  the  object  of 
our  advance,  namely:  "to  feel  the  enemy," 
we  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Now  came  our 
:  turn  to  be  harrassed,  and  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  reach  our  camp  without  a  show  at 
least,  of  fight,  for  the  enemy  pressed  close 
upon  our  rear  and  flank,  compelling  us  to 
march  a  part  of  the  way  in  line  of  battle. 

Our  regiment  being  at  the  head  of  the 
column  on  our  return,  reached  Shepherds- 
town just  before  dark,  and  we  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  our  good  luck  in  j 
being  able  to  ford  the  Potomac  by  daylight, 
when  (just  as  we  reached  the  river)  we  | 
were  ordered  to  countermarch  to  the  top  of 
the  bluff, where  we  deployed  as  skirmishers 
and  remained  till  our  column  had  safely 
crossed,  when  we  withdrew  and  waded  the 
river  in  the  dark,  which  was  no  desirable 
undertaking,  as  the  water  was  more  than 
waist  deep,  and  the  bottom  stony. 

About  10  P.  M.  we  arrived  in  camp,  wet, 
cold,  tired  and  hungry.    In  half  an  hour*» 
I  each  company  had  large  camp  fires  burning 
|  (having  gathered  fuel  from  the  woods  near 
by)  and  each  man  was  seated  around  it, 
I  coffee-pot  or  frying-pan  in  hand,  cooking 
his  supper,  drying  his  clothes,  and  rehears  - 
I  ing  the  incidents  and  accidents  of  our  expe 
\  dition.    About  midnight,  having  partially 


dried  my  clothes,  I  turned  into  ray  tent  for  ! 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  while  many  of 
my  comrades  rolled   themselves  in  their 
blankets  and  slept  around  the  fires. 

From  the  22d  of  September  to  the  30th  of 
October,  nothing  worthy  of  special  note  oc- 
:  curred  in  our  regiment.  We  were  occasion- 
ally on  picket  along  the  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, while  the  enemy  picketed  the  opposite 
'  bank.  As  (by  mutual  agreement)  there 
was  to  be  no  firing  without  notice,  we  had 
a  good  time  watching  and  joking  each  other. 

While  there  in  camp  two  of  our  number 
died,  namely:  Joseph  R.  Pratt,  Oct.  12th, 
and  Charles  H.  Leavitt,  Oct.  21st,  and  our  1 
company  was  visited  by  one  of  Newton's 
citizens,who  came  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  those  of  our  company  who  were  sick. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  October 
we  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
12,  M.    Unfortunately  for  us,  our  company  j 
was  detailed  to  guard  the  supply  train, 
which  was  the  last  to  move,  and  so  slow  I 
that  we  arrived  at  daylight  where  our  regi-  | 
ment  bivouacked  about  10  o'clock  the  night 
before.    We  found  the  regiment  packing  up 
to  march,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  [ 
prepare  our  breakfast, — cooking  our  coffee 
upon  their  camp  fires.    Before  we  had  time 
to  finish  our  breakfast  the  bugle  sounded 
"  forward,"  and  we  took  our  places  in  line  r 
and  marched  with  the  regiment. 

Our  column  marched  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Potomac  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  we  crossed  the  river  on  a  pontoon 
bridge,  and  halted  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
that  once  thriving  and  prosperous  town, 
now  made  desolate  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
war.  From  there  we  marched  into  Pleasant 
Valley,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  en- 
camping near  Hillsboro'. 

Never  was  the  bugle  call  to  halt  more  I 
welcome  to  any  poor  mortal,  than  it  was  to  [ 
those  of  our  company  who  were  permitted  j 
to  hear  it  that  night  after  a  twenty-four  1 
hours'  tramp. 

We  remained  there  two  days,  and  during 
that  time  I  was  detailed  as  orderly  for  Gen. ! 
Griffin.    My   duties   were  varied, — some- ! 
times  I  was  carrying  orders  to  the  different 
regiments,  and  some  of  the  time  I  was  in  ! 
command  of  a  squad  of  men  who  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  provost  guard  while  for- 
aging for  beeves,  pigs,  turkeys,  chickens, 
&c,  and  turned  over  to  the  General  with  I 
their  game.    They  had  to  march  back  and  I 
forth  single  file,  in  front  of  the  General's 
quarters  several  hours,  when  they  were  sent  1 
under  guard  to  their  several  regiments,  (but  | 
not  till  they  had  turned  over  their  game  to 
the  General's  Commissary.) 


November  2d  our  corps  made  a  forced 
march  to  Snickersville, arriving  just  in  time 
to  save  the  "  Gap  "in  the  Blue  Ridge  from 
Jackson's  force,  which  approached  it  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain. 

November  6th  we  marched  through  Mid- 
\  dleburgto  White  Plains.  There  we  en- 
countered the  first  snow  storm  of  the  season, 
and  saw  the  appropriateness  of  the  name. 
The  next  day  we  marched  to  New  Balti- 
more, thence  to  Warrenton,  where  we  en- 
camped two  weeks, — during  which  time 
j  General  Burnside  superseded  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

On  the  23d  of ITbvTT  1862,  we  reached 
Falmouth,  Va.,  where  we  went  into  winter 
quarters.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and 
the  roads  were  bad  and  growing  worse  every 
day.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  our  supply, 
trains  kept  pace  with  the  army. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival  in  camp 
we  were  called  into  line  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  the  President's  Proclamation  for 
Thanksgiving. 

I  remember  feeling  that  I  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  but  how  to  spend  the  day  in 
conformity  with  the  Old  New  England  mode 
was  not  an  easy  question  to  solve, — for  our 
commissary  was  we  knew  not  where, — our 
rations  were  two  days  overdue,  and  we  had 
on  an  average  less  than  a  hard-tack  apiece, 
no  meat,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  cof- 
fee,— a  poor  show  for  a  Thanksgiving  din* 
V*.  ner.  Fortunately  however,  we  had  a  good 
supper,  for  we  had  good  neighbors,  who 
were  more  fortunate  than  we,  from  whom 
we  borrowed  rations  until  ours  could  arrive. 

In  our  first  winter  quarters  as  on  our  first 
march  we  had  something  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence. Instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  col- 
lect material  from  which  to  build  our  quar- 
ters, we  waited  for  orders  (red  tape)  and 
allowed  our  neighbors  who  had  not  only 
summered  but  wintered  in  Virginia,  the 
chance  to  select  the  best  and  most  conven- 
ient timber  from  the  woods  near  our  camp. 

We  profited  by  our  first  lesson  in  camp 
building, — never  after  waiting  for  orders  to 
build  winter  quarters  when  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  we  should  require 
them. 

After  a  little  delay  we  proceeded  to  erect 
log  quarters  somewhat  after  this  plan,  al- 
though no  two  were  exactly  alike.  They 
were  from  seven  to  ten  feet  square,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  family,  and  built  of 
logs  notched  at  the  ends  and  matched  close- 
ly together  to  the  height  of  from  three  to 
six  feet,  and  covered  with  ponchos  extend- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  wall  on  two  sides 


to  a  ridgepole  in  the  centre,  forming  a 
pitched  roof  ;  and  usually  the  gables  were 
of  the  same  material  as  the  roof. 

Across  the  back  side  of  our  quarters  was 
our  bed  made  of  spring  poles  raised  suffic- 
iently high* from  the  ground  to  form  a  seat, 
the  whole  covered  with  cedar  boughs  and 
kept  in  place  by  our  blankets. 

In  the  front  we  had  our  fireplace,  built 
of  stone  with  a  chimney  of  sticks,  (cob- 
house  fashion)  extending  a  little  above  the 
ridgepole,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  plas- 
tered with  Virginia  mud,  inside  and  out, 
which,  when  dried  became  as  hard  as  mor- 
tar. We  also  used  the  same  material  for 
plastering  the  walls  of  our  quarters, — thor- 
oughly filling  the  cracks  between  the  logs. 

Our  door  (usually  made  of  a  rubber  blan- 
ket) was  hung  in  front,  beside  the  chimney. 
Windows  were  not  necessary  as  our  canvas 
(or  poncho)  roofs  admitted  a  sufficient 
amount  of  light  for  reading,  writing,  cook- 
ing, eating,  or  any  household  duties  we  had 
to  perform. 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  description  of  my 
first  winter  quarters.  As  I  had  but  one 
tent-mate  a  seven  foot  square  house  was 
sufficiently  large  for  our  accommodation. 
It  contained  a  kitchen,  sleeping-room,  sit- 
ting-room and  reception  room,  (no  cham- 
bers,)— all  in  one. 

Having  made  ourselves  quite  comfortable 
in  our  winter  quarters  we  hoped  to  be  per- 
mitted to  rest  for  awhile,  for  our  hard 
marches  and  exposure  had  begun  to  tell 
upon  many  of  our  number, — some  of  whom 
were  sick,  and  one  more  of  our  company, 
namely,— Reuben  L.  Butler,  had  died  Dec. 
8,  1862,  and  was  buried  near  our  camp  with 
military  honors. 


Fre«lericks!nis«jj. 

On  the  11th  of  December  we  heard  heavy 
cannonading  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
order,  "  strike  tents  "  resounded  through 
our  camp.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  were 
in  line  ready  to  march,  having  "  broke 
camp"  and  partaken  of  a  hasty  breakfast, 
and  without  delay  moved  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  Fredericksburg,  where  we  ar- 
rived about  10  A.  M.j  halting  on  the  plain 
opposite  the  city.  There  we  waited  hour 
after  hour  in  suspense,  for  our  troops  had 
succeeded  in  laying  the  pontoon  bridges 
over  which  we  were  to  cross,  and  had  occu- 
pied the  city.  The  morning  was  dark  and 
misty.  The  day  was  cold  and  cheerless, and 
we  were  as  cheerless  as  the  day,  for  there 
we  were  compelled  to  stay  (in  the  mud) 
from  morning  till  night  anxiously  awaiting 
orders  to  cross  the  river,  but  no  such  orders 
came.  When  the  shades  of  night  (scarcely 
i^ene gloomy  than  the  fog  of  the  day)  had 
gathered  over  the  field  the  fighting  ceased, 
il  and  we  were  ordered  into  the  woods  near  by 
to  bivouac  for  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  reveille  to  find  it  still  dark 
and  gloomy.  After  breakfast  we  "  packed 
up,"  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 

There  was  on  ominous  and  almost  pain- 
ful silence  during  the  early  morning,  which 
bespoke  the  gathering  storm. 

Towards  mid-day  we  advanced  to  higher 
ground  directly  opposite  the  bridge,  where 
our  division  (Griffiin's)  was  massed  ready 
to  cross  the  river. 

As  the  sun  arose  so  did  the  dense  fog  that 
had  hung  over  the  river  like  a  curtain,  un- 
veiling to  our  view  the  city  of  Fredericks- 
burg and  the  heights  beyond — the  theater 
of  a  fearful  drama,  yea,  terrible  conflict, — 
the  first  scenes  of  which  had  already  been 
enacted.  Our  troops  which  had  crossed  the 
day  before  were  then  engaged.  Lines  of 
battle  could  be  distinctly  seen  moving 
steadily  across  the  open  field  and  up  the 
slope  beyond  the  city  in  the  face  of  a  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  from  the  rebel  batteries  on 
the  bights  above.  Here  and  there  a  com- 
rade fell  as  solid  shot  or  fragment  of  a  she*l 
ploughed  through  their  ranks, but  the  breach 
thus  made  was  closed  at  once,  while  on  and 
up  the  column  moved  towards  the  rebel 
works.  Now  coming  within  range  of  their 
infantry  fire  a  cloud  (of  smoke)  appeared 
along  their  front.from  which  there  gleamed 
a  flash  like  lightning,  and  was  poured  a  ter- 
rific storm  of  leaden  rain  into  our  advanc- 
ing line.  They  wavered  for  an  instant,  but 
recovering  from  the  shock,  closed  up  their 


broken  ranks  and  onward  pressed  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  Volley  after  volley 
were  exchanged, until  alike,  both  friend  and 
foe  were  hid  from  view  in  smoke  of  battle. 

Just  then  the  scene  changed.  We  were 
no  longer  to  be  spectators  of  the  conflict, 
but  participators  in  it,  on  the  same  field  on 
which  we  had  with  bated  breath  watched 
our  comrades  as  they  marched  (not  to  vic- 
tory but)  to  death. 

In  a  moment  the  order  "  fall  in  passed 
along  the  line,  and  we  took  our  places  in 
the  ranks,  and  when  the  order,  forward  was 
given,  we  marched  down  the  steep  and  slip- 
pery way  that  led  to  the  pontoon  bridge 
over  which  we  were  to  cross. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  wonder  when  I 
say  that  scarce  a  sound  was  heard  within 
our  ranks  save  that  caused  by  the  steady 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  our  men,  as  we 
marched  towards  the  place  since  known  as 
"Burnside's  Slaughter  Pen." 

Although  few  words  were  spoken  who  will 
say 

Our  minds  were  free  from  anxious  thought 
or  care, 

As  towards  that  bloody  field  we  wend  our 
way 

To  meet  the  foe  in  deadly  conflict  there. 
No  so,  a  prayer  unuttered,  (none  the  less 
A  prayer,)  was  breathed  by  every  loyal  man, 
That  God  would  crown  our  army  with  suc- 
cess, 

And  give  us  peace  again  throughout  our 
land. 

For  some  reason  (I  know  not  what)  we 
halted  on  the  bridge,  "about  faced,"  and 
returned  to  the  bluff  from  whence  we  came. 
But  we  were  not  permitted  long  to  remain 
in  our  safe  retreat,  for  the  bugle  sounded 
the  advance  and  we  again  marched  towards 
the  bridge,  over  which  we  crossed,  coming 
under  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  the 
y  rebel  batteries  as  soon  as  we  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  which  quickened  our  step  to 
the  "  double  quick  "  as  we  marched  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.    When  we  filed 
from  a  street  that  ran  parallel  with  the 
hights  into  one  that  led  directly  towards 
them,  and  into  the  open  field  where  we  had 
no  shelter,  then  the  rebel  batteries  opened 
on  us  with  shot  and  shell,  but  with  little 
effect  save  the  hastening  our  march  to  the 
shelter  of  a  large  building  near  the  base  of 
the  hights.    There  we  halted  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, —long  enough  to  obey  an  order  which 
we  understood  to  menu  fiyht,  namely — "un- 
sling  knapsacks."    Having  quickly  placed 
them  in  piles  by  companies,  and  detailed 
two  men  from  each  to  guard  the  same,  we 
fell  into  line  again  and  advanced  into  the 
open  field,  passing  around  the  right  of  the 
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building  to  the  rear,  then  obliquely  to  the 
left  in  double  quick  time,  and  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill  under  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  infantry  until  we  reached  a  deep  cut 
where  we  halted  under  cover  of  the  bank 
which  sheltered  us  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  in  our  immediate  front.  Although 
for  the  moment  we  felt  that  in  that  position 
we  were  in  little  danger  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  we  very  soon  had  reason  not  only  to 
change  our  minds  but  our  position  from 
that  of  standing  in  mud  and  water  several 
inches  deep  (slightly  frozen)  to  a  more 
humble  posture,  namely, — that  of  hugging 
the  muddy  bankj  for  a  battery  on  our  left 
soon  opened  on  us  with  a  flank  fire,  send- 
ing solid  shot  whistling  and  screaming 
lengthwise  the  cut, — most  of  which,  fortu- 
.  nately  for  us,  went  over  our  heads  or  plung- 
ed into  the  opposite  bank  from  where  wc 
lay. 

Our  stay  there  although  short,  was  long 
enough,— for  our  position  was  anything  but 
pleasant,  or  comfortable.  Our  Genera 
(Griffin)  when  he  gave  the  order  to  advance 
reined  his  horse  towards  the  bank,  and  put 
ting  spurs  to  him,  dashed  into  the  opei 
field,  followed  by  our  regiment.  Havim 
scrambled  out  of  the  ditch  to  the  open  plait 
we  halted  long  enough  to  re-form  our  line 
then,  under  a  terrible  fire  from  the  rebe 
works  on  the  hights  above,  we  charge 
across  the  field  to,  an4-~«cver  a  board  fence 
!  where  we  met  a  shower  of  rebel  bullets 
which  not  only  went  over  and  through  th 
fence, but  also  through  some  of  our  compar 
ions,  who,  with  us  were  facing  the  fearfi 
storm  of  leaden  rain. 

Passing  the  fence  we  pushed  on  across 
cabbage  field  and  up  the  slope  to  the  crei 
of  the  ridge,  then  occupied  by  a  part  of  01 
brigade. 

Although  by  right  our  position  was  o 
:  the  left  of  the  brigade  that  day,  we  fonti 

through  the  ranks  of  our  comrades  to  tl 
extieme  front,  where  we  halted  and  r 
ceived  orders  to  lay  down  that  we  might  1 
protected  from  the  galling  fire  of  the  enem 
The  position  was  not  only  one  of  hon 
but  one  of  danger,  for  we  could  not  lay 
low  but  that  the  rebel  sharp-shooters  co 
fire  into  our  ranks. 

From  that  time  (4  P.  M.)  till  darkn 
covered  the  field,  we  kept  up  a  contin 
skirmish  fire, — sometimes  firing  by  fi] 
sometimes  by  platoons,  but  generally 
will, — each  selecting  his  man. 
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As  night  came  on  and  the  darkness  hid 
us  from  the  enemy's  view,  the  firing  ceased. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  be  permitted  to  stand 
upon  our  feet  and  move  about  without  being 
a  target  for  the  enemy,  for  the  night  was  j 
chilly  and  the  muddy  ground  onVhich  we  1 
lay  had  already  begun  to  stiffen  with  the 
cold.  Having  left  our  blankets  with  our 
knapsacks,  our  prospect  for  a  comfortable 
night  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  contem- 
plate. 

It  was  near  midnight,  when, having  made 
a  bed  of  guns,  knapsacks,  haversacks,  can- 
teens, and  such  other  articles  as  we  could 
collect  on  the  field  about  us,  (left  there  by 
our  dead  and  wounded)  we  laid  down  to 
rest  and  sleep. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I,with  a 
comrade  of  my  company  was  sent  to  the 
picket  line,  midway  between  our  line  of 
battle  and  the  rebel  works  to  relieve  our 
picket  (two  from  each  company  having  been 
sent  out  every  two  hours  during  the  night.) 
Our  orders  were  to  report  at  once  to  our 
Colonel  any  movement  we  might  discover 
in  the  enemy's  lines. 

About  5  o'clock  I  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  behind  the  rebel  works  just  in  our 
front,  and  as  I  glanced  my  eye  along  the  , 
■  bights  I  could  see  distinctly  (with  the  sky 
for  a  back-ground)  officers  mounted  who 
were  evidently  taking  an  early  view  of  the 
situation.  I  immediately  reported  to  the 
Colonel  what  1  had  heard  and  seen,  when 
he  ordered  me  to  return  at  once  to  the 
picket  line  and  call  in  the  men.  I  did  as 
:  commanded,  but  our  withdrawal  from  the 
board  fence  along  which  our  picket  line  ex 
tended,  was  none  too  soon  for  our  safe  re- 
turn to  the  regiment,for  it  was  light  enough 
for  the  enemy  to  see  us,  and  they  sent  their 
bullets  singing  by  our  heads  just  as  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  our  regi- 
ment lay,  causing  us  to  fall  into  line  in 
double  quick  time. 

During  that  day  (Sunday)  we  held  our 
|  position,  keeping  up  a 'continual  fight  with 
the  enemy's  sharp-shooters  who  were  in 
j  houses  and  barns,  behind  rocks  and  trees, 
in  tree-tops  and  on  house-tops,  behind 
chimneys,  and  wherever  they  could  get  an 
elevated  position  to  pick  off  our  men. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  lay  very  low 
and  watch  close  the  movements  of  the  foe- 
firing  whenever  and  wherever  we  saw  the 
I  head  of  "  Johnnie  reb." 

The  casualties  were  few  that  day  on  either 
side,  but  now  and  then  a  ball  sent  with  un- 
erring aim,  found  its  victim. 


It  was  impossible  for  the  men  in  our  br'12-  j 
ade  to  obtain  water  without  crossing  the 
plain  below  us,  which  was  a  hazardous 
thing  to  attempt  to  do,  as  he  wlio  ventured 
was  sure  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire,— never- 
theless it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  comrade  take  a  lot  of  canteens  and 
run  the  gauntlet;  seldom  were  they  hit,but  r 
in  a  few  instances  we  saw  them  fall, pierced  j 
by  the  rebel  bullet. 

I  remember  seeing  a  soldier  approaching  j 
us  from  the  city, with  knapsack  on  his  back 
and  gun  on  his  shoulder.    I  watched  him 
with  special  interest  as  he  advanced,  know- 
ing that,  he  was  liable  to  be  fired  upon  as 
soon  as  he  came  within  range  of  the  ene- 
my's rifles.    He  came  deliberately  along, 
climbed  over  the  fence,  and  was  coming  di- 
rectly towards  where  we  lay,  when  crack 
went  a  rifle  and  down  went  the  man, — killed 
as  we  supposed,  for  he  lay  perfectly  still. 
But  not  so,  he  was  only  playing  possum. 
Doubtless  he  thought  that  by  feigning  to  be 
dead  for  a  few  moments  he  would  escape 
the  notice  of  the  enemy.    So  it  proved,  for 
unexpectedly  to  us,  and  I  doubt  not  to  the 
man  who  shot  him,  (as  he  supposed)  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  reached  the  cover  of 
the  hill  before  another  shot  was  fired. 

I  will  relate  another  instance  of  narrow 
escape  that  day,  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation:  I  had  lain  a  long  time  on  my 
left  side  and  thought  I  would  change  my 
position,  so  1  raised  up  on  my  elbow,  when 
a  minnie  ball  whistled  over  my  head.  My 
comrade  next  on  my  right  cautioned  me  to 
lay  down.  I  thought  perhaps  the  bullet 
was  a  stray  one  and  not  intended  for  me,  so 
I  did  not  heed  advice  until  reminded  by  a 
second  bullet,  which  was  sent  as  much  too 
low  as  the  other  was  too  high,  striking  the 
ridge  in  front  of  me  which  checked  the 
|  force  of  the  ball,  but  did  not  stop,  in  its 
course,  for  it  came  in  a  direct  line  towards 
me,  striking  a  quart  dipper  about  three  feet 
from  where  I  lay,  with  much  force.  Upon 
examining  the  dipper  I  found  the  ball 
lodged  in  the  side  of  it.  I  made  haste  to 
heed  that  warning  for  I  was  convinced  that 
|  the  bullet  was  sent  to  me,  although  the 
sender  did  not  intend  that  I  should  receive 
it  in  a  tin  dipper,  but  rather  in  my  person, 
as  doubtless  I  should  had  it  been  aimed  six 
j  inches  higher. 

Thus  we  spent  that  Sabbath  day.  There 
I  was  no  general  engagement,  but  a  constant 
|  crack,  crack,  cracking  of  rifles  all  along  the 
line  on  both  sides,  from  early  dawn  till  the 
j  shades  of  evening  caused  a  cessation  of  the 
B  firing.  
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I  remember  that  a  Sergeant  of  our  com- 
pany and  two  men  besides  myself  went  over 
the  field  in  search  of  one  of  our  comrades 
whom  we  knew  to  have  been  hit  the  day 
before  in  our  charge  across  the  cabbage 
patch,  and  not  having  seen  or  heard  from 
him  up  to  that  time,  supposed  that  he  was 
killed.    Although   we  searched  carefully 
among  the  dead  we  could  not  find  the  man 
for  whom  we  were  looking,  but  our  search 
was  not  in  vain,  for  just  as  we  were  about 
to  return  to  our  regiment  the  Sergeant  dis- 
covered close  under  the  fence  a  comrade 
who  was  alive  but  terribly  wounded,  whom 
we  took  on  his  blanket  and  carried  to  a 
house  then  used  as  a  hospital,  and  filled 
with  our  wounded.  He  belonged  to  a  Rhode 
Island  regiment,  and  had  lain  on  the  field 
nearly  two  days.    Our  comrade  whom  we 
supposed  killed,  escaped  minus  a  finger,and 
soon  after  obtained  what  he  had  sought  for, 
but  sought  in  vain,  namely, — his  discharge 
from  the  service  on  the  ground  of  physical 
disability.    Having  now  paid  the  penalty 
previously  pronounced  upon  him  by  our 
Surgeon,  who,  when  examining  him  for  his 
discharge,  "  said  that  he  ought  to  be  shot 
for  enlisting  with  such  disability  and  ac- 
cepting a  bounty, — (to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  would  die  first.")    He  rejoiced  in 
having  been  shot  before  he  died,  and  with- 
out any  probability  of  dying  in  consequence 
of  having  been  shot,  and  thus  receiving  the 
coveted  prize,  namely  a  discharge. 

Shortly  after  dark  we  were  relieved  by 
other  troops,  when  we  fell  back  to  the  city, 
where  we  bivouacked  in  the  street,and  had 
a  dry,  if  not  a  soft  bed,  on  the  brick  side- 
walk, where  we  slept  soundly  through  the 
night. 

The  following  day  (Monday  the  15th)  we 
remained  in  the  city  where  we  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  the  effects  of  the  bom- 
bardment by  our  seige  guns  on  the  11th. 

During  that  day  there  was  but  little  fight- 
!  ing,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  the  ene- 
my did  not  pounce  upon  our  army  instead 
of  allowing  us  to  remain  forty-eight  hours 
unattacked,  and  finally  to  withdraw  ouren- 
tire£w»?  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
on  the  night  of  the  15th,  without  the  slight- 
est molestation. 

It  was  4  A.M.,  the  16th,  when  we  left 
the  city,  and  the  rain  literally  poured  down 
upon  us  as  we  were  crossing  the  pontoon 
bridge,  and  plodded  through  mud  and  wa- 
ter to  our  old  quarters  at  Camp  Falmouth. 

According  to  the  Adjutant  General's  Re- 
port the  loss  in  our  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  was  twenty-eight  killed 
and  wounded  and  six  missing. 


On  returning  to  our  old  camp  we  imme-| 
diately  set  to  work  to  rebuild  our  quarters, 
expecting  to  settle  down  there  for  the  win- 
ter. "  Vain  delusion,"  as  you  will  see  by 
the  record. 

December  17th  our  regiment  broke  camp 
and  marched  several  miles  to  the  picket 
line  near  one  of  the  fords,  where  we  re- 
mained several  days  doing  picket  duty, after 
which  we  returned  to  camp. 

December  30th  our  company  was  called 
to  pay  our  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of 
our  comrades,  Lucius  F.  Trowbridge,whom 
we  buried  near  our  camp  with  military 
honors.  Before  we  had  time  to  return  from 
the  grave  to  our  quarters  the  order  was 
given  for  our  regiment  to  "strike  tents" 
and  "  pack  up."  Each  man  received  three 
days  lations  and  sixty  rounds  ammunition. 

At  1  P.  M.  we  marched  (with  our  division) 
on  a  reconuoissance.  It  was  10  P.  M.  be- 
fore we  halted  for  the  night,  3inl  as  we 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  it  was  ad- 
visable for  us  to  keep  dark,  (as  to  our  exact 
position  and  strength)  therefore  we  received 
strict  orders  to  build  no  fires,which  deprived 
us  of  our  usual  pot  of  hot  coffee  that  we 
very  much  needed,  not  only  to  refresh  us 
after  our  long  march,  but  especially  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  cold  bath  we  were  to  experi- 
ence that  night,  for  we  pitched  no  tenfs,and 
had  scarcely  time  to  wrap  ourselves  in  our 
blankets  on  the  ground  in  the  open  Jfield 
before  a  terrific  thunder  storm  burst  upon 
our  camp. 

The  next  morning  before  it  was  fairly 
light  we  were  quietly  aroused  without  the 
sound  of  drum  or  bugle,  rolled  up  our  wet 
blankets,  ate  our  breakfast  of  salt  pork  and 
hard-tack,  (no  coffee,  as  no  fires  were  al- 
lowed to  be  built)  and  pushed  on  in  search 
of  the  enemy. 

About  12  M.,  we  discovered  them  in  force 
at  Morrisville,  and  our  artillery  opened  a 
brisk  fire  on  the  town,  after  which  were 
tired  rapidly  towards  Falmouth,  which  was 
distant  twenty-two  miles,  and  where  we  ar- 
rived at  7.30  P.  M.,  making  three  miles  an 
hour,  which  was  unmerciful  hard  marching 
considering  that  the  mud  was  over  shoe 
deep  much  of  the  way,  and  furthermore 
that  there  was  (I  think)  no  good  reason  for 
such  a  forced  march  back  to  our  camp.  1 
think  that  was  the  severest  marching  I  ever 
did.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  our  number 
came  in  with  the  regiment  (or  Colonel)  that 
night,  and  many  of  the  men  came  strag- 
gling into  camp  the  next  day.  I  remember 
my  tent-mate  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
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till  4.30  P.  M.^and  for  his  tarJfneSTwas 
put  on  extra  duty.  I  find  in  one  of  my  old 
letters  a  schedule  of  my  baggage  on  that 
tramp,  namely:  two  wool  blankets,  two 
rubber  blankets,  knapsack,  containing  a 
change  of  clothing,  haversack  with  three 
days  rations,  canteen  of  water,  gun,  equip- 
ments, and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,— 
weight  forty  to  fifty  pounds. 

January  3d,  1863,  we  were  happily  sur- 
prised by  seeing  two  of  our  Newton  friends 
who  visited  us  in  our  winter  quarters,— 
friends  indeed. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  word  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  friends  above  referred 
to,  namely:  Dr.  Robinson  of  the  Centre, 
who,  during  the ^^argenerously  and  kindly 
volunteered  toMielpjfho'sff '  wlio,  having 
served  their  country,  returned  to- their 
homes  sick  or  disabled. 

January  5th,  comrade  Ferdinand  Cham- 
pion died  in  the  Hospital, and  January  11th 
another  of  company  K  was  mustered  out, 
namely:  comrade  William  Fell,— both  of 
whom  we  buried  with  military  honors  near 
our  camp,  where  we  were  frequently  called 
during  our  encampment  there  to  pay  our 
last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  a  comrade. 

January  10th  we  received  orders  to  be 
ready  to  march  at  1  P.  M.,  but  as  the  order 
to  march  did  not  come  for  several  days  we 
had  a  plenty  of  time  to  pack  up. 

I  had  just  returned  to  the  regiment  from 
Division  Headquarters,  where  I  had  been 
on  duty  about  a  week  as  orderly  for  division 
commander.  I  remember  that  while  on 
duty  there  one  of  Newton's  venerable  and 
most  respected  citizens,  called  to  inquire 
where  the  32d  Mass.  Regiment  was  en- 
camped. I  gave  him  the  desired  informa- 
tion and  he  proceeded  to  the  camp  a  mile 
beyond .  He  had  come  to  care  for  his  son, 
(Willie  H.  Rice)  a  comrade  of  our  company 
who  was  very  sick,  and  had  a  few  days 
previous  been  sent  to  a  hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  died  January  14th,  soon  : 
after  his  father's  arrival  there. 

January  20th  orders  to  march  were  re- 
ceived, and  we  broke  camp  for  the  third 
time  in  twice  as  many  weeks.  I  do  not 
Mow  as  I  can  better  describe  my  ex-  | 
perience  during  the  few  succeeding  days,  j 
than  by  copying  from  one  of  many  of  my 
old  army  letters  now  in  my  possession: 

Camp  Stick  in  the  Mud,  ) 
Jan.  24th,  1863.  J 
My  Deak  Sister  : — I  wrote  you  on  the 
16th  that  we  were  under  marching  orders. 
We  did  not  start  however  for  several  days. 
On  the  20th,  about  noon,  orders  were  given 
to  strike  tents.    We  were  soon  in  line  ready 
to  march,  but  owing  to  delay  in  moving 
J  troops  ahead  of  us,  we  did  not  leave  camp 


//  f 

for*  several  hours,  and  only  marched  two 
miles  before  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
;  Fortunately  for  us  we  pitched  our  tents,  for 
it  rained  hard  during  the  night.  The  next 
morning  we  marched  again,  but— Oh!  such 
marching — mud  from  three  to  thirty  inches 
j  deep.  Wherever  we  went  the  niud  was  over 
I  our  shoes,  and  in  the  road  the  mud  seemed 
to  be  bottomless.  You  can  form  some  faint 
idea  of  our  situation  when  I  say  we  have 
miles  of  artillery, pontoon  and  supply  trains 
stuck  fast  in  the  mire,  and  we  marched  but 
three  miles  during  the  day.  We  bivouaced 
in  a  thick  woods  where  we  are  now  en- 
camped. I  suppose  we  were  to  surprise  the 
enemy  at  the  ford  on  the  Rappahannock, 
but  I  guess  the  greatest  surprise  was  this 
side  of  the  river, — for  owing  to  our  unavoid- 
able delay  the  enemy  are  no  doubt  fully  ap- 
prised of  our  movement,  and  fully  prepared 
to  meet  us.  I  presume  (under  the  circum- 
stances) that  the  campaign  will  be  aban- 
doned, and  we  shall  return  again  to  our  old 
camp.  To  return  with  all  our  artillery, 
pontoon  and  supply  trains  is  no  small  un-  j 
|  dertaking. 

Our  division  went  out  yesterday  about 
two  miles  to  build  corduroy  roads.  (I  call 
them  railroads)  for  we  build  them  of  oak 
rails.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  soldiers 
to  make  charges, but  they  are  seldom  blood- 
less, as  was  the  case  with  the  charges  of  our 
regiment  that  day, and  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  laughed  could  you  have  witnessed  the 

,  22d  Mass.  Infantry,  as  with  the  eenuine 

I  Yankee  cheer  we  swept  across  the  open 

field,  (in  the  face  of  the  owner,an  old  rebel)  * 
j  carrying:  everything  before  us, — capturing 
his  splendid  rail  fences  which  we  placed  in 
j  the  mire  instead  of  in  the  fire,  where  most 
'  of  the  Virginia  rails  were  deposited  by  our 
army.    We  not  only  cleared  the  farms  of 
I  rails,  but  of  the  timber  also,  from  which 
they  might  have  been  refenced  again  by 
I  years  of  toil  in  rail-splitting.    But  such  is 

the  result  of  war. 
I  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  my  little  tent 
I  in  the  woods,  or  what  was  woods  three 
days  asjo,  but  is  now  almost  an  open  field. 
I  don't  know  how  long  we  shall  stay  here, 
but  presume  we  shall  remain  till  our  artil- 
lery and  trains  are  safely  returned." 

I  said  in  the  foregoing  letter  that  I  did 
not  know  how  long  we  were  to  remain 
where  we  were,  but  I  had  scarcely  finished 
I  writing  before  orders  came,  "strike  tents," 
and  we  returned  to  our  old  camp  once  more, 
I  where  we  arrived  about  dark,  January  24th. 
February  5th  we  received  orders  to  be 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  Our 
company  whitu  four  months  before  num- 
,  bered  one  hundred  men,  could  at  the  above 
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date  muster  but  fifty  men  present  and  fit 
for  duty.  Our  severe  marches  and  expos- 
ure consequent  upon  a  winter  campaign, 
had  made  sad  inroads  in  our  ranks. 

February  8th  we  were  still  in  camp,  but 
under  marching  orders.  Several  of  our 
regiment  were  made  happy  a  few  days  be- 
fore by  the  receipt  of  boxes  from  friends  at 
home.  Mine  contained  neither  "hard-tack 
nor  salt  pork,"  but  was  filled  with  good 
things  to  eat  and  wear. 

February  9th  we  marched  about  ten  miles 
through  the  mud,  halting  in  the  woods  near 
the  Rappahannock,  where  we  pitched  our 
camp.  I  was  one  of  four  only  of  our  com- 
pany who  came  into  camp  with  the  brigade. 
We  went  out  to  build  more  corduroy  roads, 
but  instead  of  charging  on  rail  fences,  we 
skirmished  for  tall  pines,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  that,  vicinity.  While  we 
were  there  a  severe  snow  storm  fell,  delay- 
ing our  work  and  making  it  difficult  to  get 
rations  to  us.  As  we  were  surrounded  with 
wood  we  did  not  suffer  for  the  lack  of  fire. 
One  night  while  we  were  there  the  rebel 
cavalry  made  a  raid  on  our  work  and  de- 
stroyed a  bridge  we  had  built,  capturing 
several  of  our  pickets. 

February  21st  we  returned  again  to  our 
old  camp,  fortunately  just  in  time  to  escape 
another  severe  snow  storm. 

March  8th,  Sunday,  was  the  first  time 
since  our  enlistment  that  we  had  religious 
services  in  our  regiment,as  we  had  no  Chap- 
lain. Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  formerly  of  New- 
ton Centre,  then  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  preached  to  us  that  day. 

March  17th,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  was  duly 
observed  by  the  9th  Mass.  Regiment  (in 
our  brigade.)  In  the  morning  they  had  a 
burlesque  dress  parade,  then  the  climbing 
of  a  greased  pole,  the  catching  of  a  greased 
pig,  bag-races,  mule-races,  horse-races,  &c, 
&c.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
sport  came  to  a  sudden  and  sad  termination. 
Several  officers  of  our  brigade  were  having 
a  scrub  race  on  the  track  near  our  camp, 
when  a  collision  occurred  between  two 
horses, — one  of  which  belonged  to  tbe  Quar- 
termaster of  the  9th  Mass.,  and  the  other  to 
our  Assistant  Surgeon.  They  were  going 
in  opposite  directions,  and  running  at  the 
top  of  their  speed,  when  they  struck  their 
heads  square  together,instantly  killing  both 
horses,  fatally  injuring  the  Quartermaster, 
and  seriously  injuring  the  Surgeon,  thus 
ending  the  sports  of  the  day. 


Cliancellorsville 

A  grand  review  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac by  our  Commander-in-Chief,  (Presi- 
dent Lincoln)  occurred  April  8th,  1863,near 
Falmouth,  Ya.  The  sight  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  drawn  up  in  line  for  review 
was  a  magnificent  one  to  behold,  and  the 
occasion  was  one  of  special  interest  to  us 
as  indicating  the  speedy  inauguration  of  the 
Spring  campaign,  and  also  an  appropriate 
epoch  from  which  to  continue  my  reminis- 
cence-*. 

April  14th,  or  within  a  week  from  the 
time  we  were  reviewed,  we  received  orders 
to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice, 
with  eight  days  rations,— five  to  be  packed 
in  our  knapsacks  and  three  in  our  haver- 
sacks. All  baggage  except  a  change  of  un- 
derclothes and  a  rubber  and  woolen  blan- 
ket, to  be  packed  in  boxes  and  turned  over 
to  our  Quartermaster  for  safe  keeping.— 
Having  by  sad  experience  learned  the  value 
of  an  overcoat  most  of  us  clung  to  them  as 
long  as  possible,  and  fortunate  were  those 
of  us  who  had  them  to  wear  during  the 
next  ten  days. 

April  26th  (Sunday)  our  regiment  went 
on  picket.  We  returned  to  camp  the  next 
day  and  received  orders  to  be  ready  to 
break  camp  immediately.  At  12,  M.,  we 
marched  towards  the  Rappahannock,  arriv- 
ing at  Hartwood  Church  about  dark,  (dis- 
tance eight  miles)  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  we  continued  our 
march  (making  about  ten  miles)  halting  at 
7  P.  M.,  within  four  miles  of  Kelly's  Ford, 
where  we  encamped  again. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  29th,  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  river,crossing  it  on  a  pontoon 
bridge  about  9  A.  M.,  and  continuing  our 
inarch  through  the  day  arrived  at  Eley's 
Ford  on  the  Rapidan  about  6  P.  M.,  and 
immediately  forded  the  river,  which  was 
not  only  rapid  (as  the  name  indicates)  but 
deep,— the  water  reaching  above  our  waists, 
making  it  necessary  to  carry  our  cartridge 
boxes  on  our  bayonets,  (fixed)  in  order  to 
keep  our  powder  dry.  On  reaching  the 
south  side  of  the  river  we  halted  for  the 
night,  building  fires  to  cook  our  coffee  and 
dry  our  clothes.  Having  now  trespassed 
upon  the  enemy's  ground  we  could  not  ex- 
pect to  proceed  far  without  a  collision  with 
them. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  advance  troops 
of  our  corps  surprised  the  picket  reserve  in 
their  camp,  capturing  quite  a  number  of 
prisoners  and  driving  the  rest  back  to  their 
main  force.  About  11  A.  M.  we  readied 
Cliancellorsville,  our  brigade  halting  within 
•tone's  throw  of  Cliancellorsville  House. 


Perhaps  a  description  of  the  place  will  be 
|  interesting  to  some.  The  village  contained 
one  house  and  the  chimney  of  another  that 
had  burned  down.  It  had  two  streets  cross- 
|  ing  each  other  at  right  angles,— one  was  the 
Gordonsville  turnpike,  the  other  was  the 
Culpepper  and  Orange  Court  House  plank 
road.  We  remained  there  two  hours  or 
more,  during  which  time  we  received  our 
mail,  which  brought  me  several  letters.  As 
I  lay  there  and  perused  them  I  little 
dreamed  that  the  very  field  in  which  we  had 
halted  was  to  be  the  historic  battle-field  of 
Chancellorsville. 

About  2  P.  M.  our  division  was  ordered 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  towards  Freder- 
icksburg, and  our  brigade  led  the  way.  We 
marched  about  four  miles  when  we  dis- 
covered the  enemy  strongly  entrenched.— 
As  our  mission  was  simply  to  discover  their 
whereabouts,  we  returned  to  Chancellors- 
ville without  even  a  skirmish  with  them. 
We  arrived  there  about  dark  and  took  our 
place  in  line  of  battle  on  the  road  that  led 
to  Bank's  Ford.    Early  the  next  morning 
the  enemy  made  a  desperate  assault  upon 
the  2d  division  of  our  corps  (regulars)which 
held  the  road  leading  from  Fredericksburg, 
driving  them  back  towards  the  Chancellors- 
ville House,  and  past  the  road  we  occupied, 
through  the  woods  towards  the  ford,  thus 
cutting  off  our  brigade  from  communication 
with  the  rest  of  our  army,  and  placing  us  in 
a  very  unpleasant,  not  to  say  perilous,situa- 
tion,— for  had  the  enemy  known  our  dilem- 
ma no  doubt  they  would  have  compelled  us 
to  fight  against  heavy  odds,  or  surrender. 
It  was  our  good  fortune  however,  to  be  left 
alone  (not)  in  our  glory,  but  in  our  misery, 
for  I  think  we  never  spent  a  more  uncom- 
fortable night  than  the  one  which  followed— 
during  which  we  marched  and  counter- 
marched I  know  not  where,  but  to  use  an 
old   and   appropriate  adage,  should  say, 
''around  Robin  Hood's  barn,"  rejoining  our  | 
army  after  daylight  the  following  morning. 

About  noon  our  company  was  sent  on 
picket.  Having  had  but  little  sleep  the 
previous  night  we  were  in  a  poor  condition 
to  stand  sentry,  as  we  did  for  twenty  hours 
without  relief.  Under  other  circumstances 
we  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
awake,  but  with  the  enemy  so  near  that  we 
could  hear  them  give  their  orders,  and  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  them  advanc- 
ing upon  our  line  which  extended  through 
the  thick  woods,  we  were  not  only  wide- 
awake, but  constantly  on  the  alert  to  pre- 
vent surprise. 

That  night  about  11  o'clock,  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  moon,a  short  but  sharp  engage- 
ment took  place  on  our  right.  A  battle" to 
me  always  seemed  dreadful,  and  especially 
so  was  that  midniyht  encounter.    The  time 


and  place  combined  to  make  it  more  terrific 
than  anything  I  had  ever  experienced  be- 
fore. About  daylight  the  following  morn- 
ing (Sunday)  the  fighting  was  renewed.  I 
was  still  on  the  picket  line,  and  shall  never 
forget  my  experience  on  that  beautiful  Sab- 
bath morn.  The  roar  and  crash  of  artillery 
and  musketry  that  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  that  dense  wilderness,  was  terrific 
beyond  what  we  had  ever  experienced,  and 
continued  more  than  four  hours  without 
any  apparent  cessation. 

At  9  A.  M.  we  were  withdrawn  from  the 
picket  line  and  returned  to  the  place  where 
we  left  our  regiment  building  breastworks 
the  day  before.  Instead  of  finding  them 
there,  we  found  their  place  occupied  by 
troops  belonging  to  the  11th  Corps,  and 
learned  that  our  Corp  had  gone  to  the  right. 
We  halted  there  long  enough  to  cook  our 
coffee  and  eat  our  breakfast,  when  we 
started  in  search  of  our  regiment,  which 
we  found  in  the  front  line  of  works,  near 
the  Chancellorsville  House,  which  was  the 
enemy's  objective  point, — the  place  of  all 
others  most  desired  by  them,  as  it  was  the 
key  to  our  position. 

That  day  was  spent  by  us  in  fortifying 
and  strengthening  our  works,  which  ex- 
tended entirely  across  the  open  field  in  front 
of  the  Chancellor's  House,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  artillery  supported  by  infantry. 
(As  I  remember)  the  guns  were  about  twen- 
ty-five feet  apart,  and  we  were  sandwitched 
in  between.  That  night  we  hoped  to  get 
some  sleep,  but  the  frequent  firing  of  our 
pickets  brought  us  repeatedly  into  line  of 
battle  to  resist  an  expected  attack, — but  as 
no  attack  was  made  the  morning  found  us 
still  in  possession  of  our  works  which  we 
continued  to  strengthen  by  a  free  use  of  the 
pick  and  spade.  As  the  enemy  lay  between 
us  and  Fredericksburg,  and  therefore  was 
liable  to  withdraw  from  our  front  a  large 
portion  of  his  army  to  operate  against  our 
troops  at  that  place  unless  closely  watched, 
our  brigade  was  ordered  early  in  the  after- 
noon of  Monday  to  feel  his  strength.  It 
was  about  2  o'clock  when  we  climbed  over 
our  breastworks  in  full  view  of  the  enemy, 
where  we  reformed  our  line,  then  charged 
across  the  field  to  the  woods,  where  we  met 
the  enemy's  skirmishers,  who  fired  into  our 
advancing  column,  then  retired  to  their 
main  line  of  defense.  Although  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  as  well  as  mus- 
ketry, we  pressed  forward  close  up  to  their 
works, which  we  found  occupied  by  a  strong 
force,  as  was  evinced  by  the  warm  recep- 
tion they  gave  us.  Having  accomplished 
our  purpose,  namely:  To  learn  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  enemy,  we  retired  in 
good  order  to  our  works,  when  we  wore 
highly  complimented  by  our  Division  Com- 


I  inander  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
!  we  executed  the  movement, — keeping  our 
line  when  under  fire,  as  steady  and  perfect 
almost  as  if  on  dress  parade.  Our  loss  was 
slight,  none  killed,  and  only  two  or  three 
wounded. 

No  sooner  had  we  retired  to  our  works 
than  the  enemy  attempted  to  carry  our  po- 
sition hy  storm.  Vain  attempt,  however, 
for  no  sooner  did  they  advance  from  the 
thick  woods  into  the  opening  in  our  front, 
massed  in  double  column,  than  our  batteries 
which  extended  across  the  field  in  a  semi- 
circle, opened  on  tuem  with  a  cross  fire  of 
grape  and  cannister,mowing  them  down  like 
grass,  and  not  only  covering  the  ground 
with  their  dead  and  wounded,  but  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  our  officers  who  mount- 
ed our  works,  and  with  a  field  glass  ex- 
amined the  effect  of  our  artillery  fire  in 
their  ranks,  said  "  their  dead  and  wounded 
lay  on  the  field  in  winrows."  No  number 
of  troops, though  massed  in  double  or  treble 
columns,  could  withstand  the  terrible  fire 
that  we  could  bring  to  bear  upon  that  field — 
a  fact  which  (I  doubt  not)  the  enemy  un- 
derstood, and  having  learned  it  by  sad  ex- 
perience, did  not  venture  another  assault 
upon  that  part  of  our  line. 

One  of  the  batteries  supported  by  our 
regiment  having  suffered  severely  in  the 
first  of  the  engagement,  was  unable  to  man 
their  guns,  when  volunteers  from  our  ranks 
assisted  them  in  their  work  of  death  and 
destruction.  That  night  and  the  following 
day  ( May  5th )  we  held  that  position.  There 
was  no  fighting  except  by  skirmishers  and 
sharp-shooters.  I  remember  a  General  who 
had  ventured  close  up  to  our  front  line  of 
works,  (dismounted  but  standing  by  his 
horse)  was  spied  by  a  rebel  sharp-shooter 
who  sent  a  bullet  into  his  breast,  giving 
him  a  mortal  wound. 
General  Hooker  had  on  the  evening  of 
f  .^fay  30th  issued  a  congratulatory  order  to 
his  troops,  which  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  the 
General  commanding  announces  to  the 
army  that  the  operations  of  the  last  three 

|  days  Wave  determined  that  our  enemy  must 
ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind 

|  their  defences  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own 
ground,  where  certain  destruction  awaits! 
them." 

The  General  had  now,  after  four  days 
hard  fighting  just  cause  for  anxiety  as  to 
the  result  of  his  campaign.  And  knowing 
the  vital  importance  of  holding  the  position 
we  occupied  at  all  hazards,  (should  the 
enemy  again  assault  it)  kept  vigilant  watch 
over  that  part  of  his  line  of  defense.  I 


well  remember  how  he  looked,  as  with  aw1 
«i4  slouched  hat  and  &wm*&  uniform  which  u 
had  the  appearance  of  having  passed 
through  more  than  one  campaign, and  with- 
out any  show  of  trappings  to  indicate  his 
rank,  save  the  little  stars  on  his  shoulders, 
he  walked  back  and  forth  along  the  line, 
cheering  us  by  his  presence,  and  inspiring 
us  by  word  and  deed, — not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  a 
gun  carriage  and  assist  the  men  to  run  it 
into  position. 

I  said  our  situation  was  such  as  to  give 
our  Commander  just  cause  for  anxiety.  It 
was  very  evident  that  he  thought  so  at 
least,  for  that  night  at  dark  he  ordered  the 
army  to  retreat  across  the  river, — which 
owing  to  the  heavy  rain  was  much  swollen, 
threatening  to  carry  away  our  pontoon 
bridges,  and  thus  cut  our  communication, 
not  only  with  Washington,  but  with  the 
6th  Corps, which  had  re-crossed  early  in  the 
morning  at  Bank's  Ford.  Our  retreat 
across  the  river,  like  our  advance  a  week 
before,  was  successfully  accomplished, — the 
entire  army  (except  our  corps  which  covered 
the  retreat)  having  crossed  before  daylight. 

That  was  one  of  the  nights  never  to  be 
forgotten  hy  our  regiment,— and  not  ours 
I  only,  but  others,  especially  of  our  division, 
which  although  ordered  to  be  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  in  line 
with  knapsacks  strapped  upon  our  backs  at 
,  dark,  did  not  move  from  our  fortifications 
till  nearly  three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  (through  the  wilderness) 
over  which  we  marched  to  the  river  made 
it  impossible  for  men  to  keep  their  places 
in  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged, 
consequently  at  daylight  we  found  ourselves 
hadly  mixed,  and  when  I  arrived  atgthe 
bridge  at  the  United  States  Ford,  I  found 
myself  in   a  crowd  of  men  and  officers 
.  from  every  company  in  our  division,  but 
;  where  our  regiment  was  I  did  not  know, — 
nor  did  I  find  them  till  after  we  had  all 
crossed  the  river,  when  I  learned  by  my 
companions  that  our  brigade  was  ordered  to 
form  in  line  of  battle  in  the  woods, near  the 
river,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  our  corps,  for 
the  enemy  having  discovered  at  daylight 
that  our  army  had  withdrawn  from  their 
front,  had  followed  close  upon  our  rear,but 
were  too  late  to  do  more  than  harass  us,  as 
our  artillery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  was  in  position  to  cover  the  bridge 
I  and  the  open  field  adjoining,  where  the  last 
!  of  our  army  found  shelter  until  they  could 
'  cross,  which  they  did  at  8  A.  M.,  unmo. 
J  lested,  save  by  a  few  random  shells  thrown 
!  by  the  enemy  at  long  range  which  did  us 
no  harm. 


^  After  recrossing  the  river  our  regiment 
marched  through  mud  and  water  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep  to  our  old  camp  at  Fal- 
mouth, where  we  arrived  at  about  noon  on 
the  7th  of  May,  nearly  exhausted  by  our 
ten  days  and  nights  of  almost  constant 
I  marching  and  fighting  Although  our  reg- 
ment  was  most  of  the  time  in  the  front 
line  of  battle,  and  frequently  under  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery,  we  lost  but  one 
killed,  four  wounded  and  two  prisoners. 
May  18th  we   broke  camp  again,  and 

marched,  not  to  engage  the  enemy,  but  to 
engage  in  "  a  soft  job,  "  which  it  was  said 
"  would  be  permanent  if  we  were  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,"  which  was 
to  guard  the  supply  station  at  Stoneman's 
Switch,  and  the  railroad  bridge  near  by,  on 
the  railroad  from  Falmouth  to  Aquia  Creek. 
Four  companies,  ABE  and  K,  under  com- 
mand of  our  Colonel  were  stationed  at  the 
former  place,  and  five  companies,  DF6H 
and  I,  under  command  of  our  Lt.  Colonel 
at  the  latter,  while  Company  C  guarded  our 
^Kniunition  train.  The  four  companies  at 
the  depot  where  I  was  stationed  numbered 
117  men,  besides  20  Corporals  and  12  Ser- 
geants for  duty, making  our  work  very  light 
;and  easy,  as  far  as  guard  duty  was  con- 
cerned, but  we  worked  exceedingly  hard 
fitting  up  our  quarters  during  the  ten  days  j 
iwe  were  permitted  to  stay  there,  hoping  to  | 
[be  allowed  to  remain  and  enjoy  them.  But  - 
our  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  j 
when  at  4  P.  M.,  the  28th  inst.,  orders  were  J 
given  to  '*  strike  tents,"  and  before  dark  we 
w,ere  ready  to  march.  About  7  o'clock  we 
fell  into  line  and  bid  farewell  to  our  cosy 
camp,  and  abandoned  "our  soft  job" — the 
first  and  last  one  the  32d  ever  received. 

At  the  order — "forward,"  we  marched 
out  into  the  road  and  halted  directly  in 
front  of  the  Commissary  Quarters,  where 
each  man  received  a  loaf  of  soft  bread  (as 
a  reward  for  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  I  suppose.)    The  regiment 
fixed  bayonets,  and  each  man  placed  his 
loaf  of  bread  on  the  point  of  the  same, then 
came  to  the  shoulder  and  right  shoulder  ' 
shift  arms.    Then  the  order,  "  forward  "  , 
was  given,  when  with  "  three  cheers  and  a 
tiger"  for  the  soft  bread,  we  marched  in  ' 
>the  direction  of  Hartwood  Church,  (distant 
eight  miles)  where  we  arrived  at  midnight  \ 
and  encamped.    The  next  day  we  marched  I 
to  Kemper's  Ford  where  we  remained  about  | 
a  week,  doing  picket  duty  along  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  while  the 
Johnnies   picketed   the  opposite   bank. — 
There  as  by  mutual  agreement,  we  cracked 
jokes  instead  of  rifles,  and  drew  our  rations 
(of  fish)  from  the  same  stream,  whose 
|  width  alone  separated  us. 


June  5th  we  marched  to  Kelly's  Ford  ! 
where  we  remained  till  the  9th,  when  we 
crossed  the  river  to  support  our  cavalry  in 
the  fight  at  Brandy  Station,  where  we  were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, but  not  engaged, 
as  our  troops  were  victorious.  At  night  we 
re-crossed  the  river, — fording  it  as  we  had 
done  in  the  morning,  and  bivouaced  in  our 
old  camp  till  the  13th,  when  we  started  on 
our  summer  campaign. 

We  broke  camp  at  8  P.  M.  and  marched 
to  Morrisville,  seven  miles, where  we  joined 
our  division  about  midnight.  The  next  day 
we  marched  to  Catlett's  Station, — distance 
ten  miles. 

Monday,  15th,  at  5  A.  M.,  we  resumed 
our  march,  passing  through  Warren  ton 
Junction  to  Manassas  Junction,  where  we 
arrived  at  noon,  having  marched  about 
twelve  miles.  There  we  encamped  on  the 
old  battle-field,  where  still  remained  the 
forts  and  earthworks  built  and  occupied  by 
tlie  enemy  in  1861. 

Early  the  17th  we  continued  our  march, 
crossing  the  dry,  dusty  plains  of  Manassas, 
(under  a  scorching  sun,  which,  with  the 
scarcity  of  water,  prostrated  many  of  our 
men)  through  Centreville  and  over  the  Bull 
Run  battle-field,  (places  made  historic  by  j 
the  early  events  of  the  war)  arriving  at  j 
Gum  Springs  about  5  P.  M., having  marched 
about  twenty  miles.  I  think  fully  one  half 
of  the  men  in  our  Corps  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  that  day.  The  following  day  was  ex- 
cessively hot,  but  fortunately  for  us  we  did 
not  march. 

I  Friday,  the  19th,  we  marched  to  Aldie 
Gap,  one  of  the  passes  through  the  Bull 
Run  Mountains.  We  arrived  just  at  night, 
after  an  easy  march  of  five  miles.  Our 
regiment  encamped  near  the  road  that  led 
through  the  Gap,  pitching  our  tents  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  none  too  soon  to 
shelter  us  from  the  terrific  thunder  storm 
that  burst  upon  our  camp.  We  remained 
there  the  following  day,  (Saturday)  and  un- 
til 2  o'clock  Sunday  morning, when  we  were 
awakened,  and  in  fifteen  ininutes-from  the 
time  we  were  called  our  regiment  was  in 
line,  in  light  marching  order.  We  marched 
immediately,  and  passing  through  the  Gap 
with  our  division,  reached  Middleburg, 
which  is  in  London  Valley,  just  before  day- 
light. Passing  through  the  town  we  halted 
about  a  mile  beyond,  and  threw  out  pickets 
to  protect  our  column  from  surprise.  We 
had  scarcely  got  into  position  in  line  of  bat- 
tle before  we  heard  heavy  firing  in  the  di- 
rection of  Upperville.    It  was  our  cavalry, 


under  command  of  General  Kilpatrick,  en- 
gaging the  enemy's  cavairy,  which  they 
drove   towards  the  Blue  Ridge.    We  re- 
mained there  during  the  day  to  protect  our 
column  advancing  to  Aldie  Gap.    Having  | 
accomplished  our  mission  we  fell  hack  to- 
wards Aldie, — all  of  our  division  except  our  I 
regiment  passing  through  the  Gap,  while 
we  formed  in  line  of  battle  in  the  woods, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  through  the 
mountain,  to  support  our  cavalry  which 
was  retiring,  followed  closely  by  the  enemy  | 
who  shelled  our  position, but  without  effect,  i 
save  to  put  us  on  our  nerve,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  a  charge,  should  they  make 
one  on  our  troops  bringing  up  the  rear. 
But  instead  of  the  enemy  charging  us,  our 
cavalry  charged  and  repulsed  them,  when  i 
'we  fell  back,  joining  our  brigade  in  the  ( 
mountain  pass  which  we  were  ordered  to 
hold. 

The  next  day  about  noon  we  returned  to 
Aldie,  where  we  joined  our  division  and 
spent  the  afternoon  preparing  for  inspection.  ; 
Just  before  the  time  came  for  inspection 
our  regiment  was  ordered  to  go  on  picket.  I 
And  again  we  marched  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass  which  we  guarded  that  night  and 
the  following  day,  returning  to  camp  the 
night  of  the  24th,  where  we  lay  till  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  when,  with  the  army 
we  advanced  north,  arriving  at  Leesburg 
about  noon,  where  we  halted  for  dinner, 
after  which  we  marched  into  Maryland, 
crossing  the  Potomac  on  a  pontoon  bridge* 
at  Edward's  Ferry,and  arrived  at  Poolsville 
at  10  P.  M.  where  we  bivouaced  for  the 
night,  having  marched  sixteen  miles. 

The  27th  we  marched  to  Frederick  City 
where  we  arrived  about  4  P.  M.    We  forded 
the  Monocacy  River  about  noon,  and  made 
a  hard  days  march  (twenty-five  miles. )    We  1 
halted  there  till  the  morning  of  the  29th, 

when  we  marched  through  the  town  of 

Liberty  to  Johnsonsville,  where  we  arrived 
in  the  evening,  marching  twenty-five  miles. 
The  30th  we  inarched  twenty-eight  miles  in 
fifteen  hours,  reaching  Myersville  at  dark. 


r  Gettysburg;. 

July  1st  we  inarched  to  Hanover^  Pa* 
where  we  arrived  about  2  P.  M.  After 
passing  the  town  we  halted  in  a  ten  acre  lot 
enclosed  with  a  splendid  rail  fence,  six  rails 
i  high.    There  for  the  first  time  in  our  army 
experience    we  received  rations  of  rails." 
The  two  top  rails  only  were  to  be  taken, and 
two  allowed  for  each  company.    This  new 
i  order  of  things  will  be  explained  when  I 
say  we  had  returned  from  the  land  of  Dixie 
to  a  State  loyal  to  us  and  "  our  country." 
|  We  remained  there  till  nearly  dark,  when 
we  resumed  our  march  northward,  halting 
about  midnight  in  the  woods,  by  the  road- 
side, where  we  lay  down  to  rest  our  weary 
limbs.    At  4  A.  M.,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
we  inarched  again,  reaching  the  vicinity  of 
Gettysburg  at  8  A.  M.    Halting  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town  we  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  our  corps  being  held  in  reserve  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  which  had 
been  assigned  that  place.    Immediately  on 
their  arrival,  we  were  relieved  at  the  rear 
and  ordered  to  the  front.    Our  brigade  ad- 
vanced to  the  ridge  at  the  right  of  Little 
Round  Top,  where  we  halted  in  line  of  bat- 
tle.   From  that  elevated  position  we  had  a 
„(  splendid  bird's-eye  view  of  the  rebel  army 
then  massed  on  Seminary  Ridge.    Our  halt 
V  there  was  short.    As  the  battle  waxed  hot 
in  our  front,  we  were  pushed  forward  to 
support  our  troops  engaged.    We  advanced 
into,  and  nearly  through  a  belt  of  woods, 
halting  within  supporting  distance  of  our 
'  single  line  of  batile,  which  extended  along 
the  edge  of  the  open  field  in  which  the  bat- 
tle raged.    Our  line  of  battle  was  formed 
in  the  woods, with  the  ground  descending  to 
the  opening  in  our  front.    The  enemy  occu- 
pied the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field,  and  within  easy  musket  range,  and 
were  pouring  a  murderous  fire  into  our 
troops  ahead  of  us,  who  from  their  exposed  I 
position,  were  being  terribly  cut  up.    It  ! 
was  evident  that  they  could  not  long  with- 
stand the  shock  and  must  fall  back,— there- 
fore we  were  ordered  to  unsling  our  knap- 
sacks and  prepare  for  the  worst.  Scarcely 
;  had  we  resumed  our  places  in  line,  when 
the  remnant  of  our  line  engaged,  fell  back  I 
through  our  ranks  to  the  rear. 

Having  now  been  "brought  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy, we  were  orded  to  kneel  and 
fire  that  we  might  be  less  exposed.  We 
were  ordered  to  load  and  fire  at  will,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  (if  I  may  judge  by 
the  storm  of  bullets  that  poured  into  our 
ranks)  I  should  .say  the  enemy  were  faith- 
fully executing  the  same  order. 


I  can  non>etterpor  tray  our  situation,  and 

the  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed,  than 
by  giving  a  statement  of  my  own  experi- 
ence during  the  few  moments  we  held  that 
position.  I  was  in  the  front  rank,  on  the 
right  of  our  company.  No  sooner  had  we 
got  into  line  and  commenced  firing,  than 
two  comrades  next  on  my  right  were  hit,  — 
one  in  the  body  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
tbe  other  in  the  head  and  iustantly  killed. 
The  first  comrade  on  my  left  was  wounded 
I  I  in  the  foot,  and  went  to  the  rear,  as  did  our 
1st  Sergeant,  with  a  wound  in  his  side,  who 
was  hit  directly  behind  me,  (while  standing 
I  presume.)  A  little  bush  at  my  right,  and 
within  my  reach,  was  repeatedly  hit  with 
bullets  which  clipped  its  leaves  and  twigs. 
Twice  was  I  forcibly  reminded  that  some- 
body was  making  good  line  shots, by  bullets 
which  struck  directly  in  front  of  me,  and 
near  enough  to  throw  the  dirt  and  leaves 
'  into  my  face.  Notwithstanding  the  excite- 
ment of  the  conflict,  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  danger  to  which  I  was  ex- 
posed made  me  tremble, for  I  expected  every 
instant  to  be  hit,  and  doubtless  should,  had 
we  remained  there  a  little  longer.  But  just 
then  we  were  ordered  to  change  our  posi- 
tion, and  as  we  withdrew  I  felt  that  I  had 
a  new  lease  of  life. 

I  think  we  could  have  held  our  ground 
against  the  enemy  in  our  front,  but  the  re- 
moval of  troops  on  our  right,  left  our  flank 
exposed  to  the  enemy  in  that  direction, who 
J  instantly  took  advantage  of  our  situation 
j  and  compelled  us  to  fall  back, which  we  did 
I  in  good  order, bringing  our  dead  and  wound- 
ed with  us.    We  marched  by  the  flank  to 
the  left  a  little  way,  then  forward  through 
the  woods  to  an  opening,  where  three  regi- 
ments of  our  brigade,  viz. :  4th  Michigan, 
62d  Pennsylvania,  and,  ours,  (the  9th  Mass. 
being  on  picket)  charged  across  the  field  to 
the  woods  on  the  opposite  side,  where  we 
halted  behind  a  stone  wall,  adjusted  out- 
line and  commenced  firing  at  the  enemy 
who  occupied  the  woods  in  our  front  in 
large  numbers.    We  had  fired  but  a  few 
rounds  when  we  discovered  that  we  were 
under  fire  from  flank  as  well  as  front.  Our 
right  having  again  been  left  exposed  by  a 
break  in  our  line,  the  enemy  had  turned 
j    our  flank,  and  our  brigade  was  in  danger  of 
being  annihilated  or  captured.    The  com- 
|  mand  was  given  to  fall  back,  and  notwith- 
1  standing  the  terrible  fire  we  were  subjected  I 
J  to,  our  line  was  not  broken,  except  as  our 
j  ranks  were  thinned  by  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,  until  we  reached  the  middle  of  the 
J  field,  when  the  enemy  swarmed  upon  our 
I  flank  and  rear,  and  the  sharpest  contest  we 


j  had  ever  experienced,  ensued.  Our  ranks 
j  which  had  already  been  fearfully  decimated, 
now  became  broken  by  the  shock  of  the 
enemy  upon  our  flank,  and  the  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  of  not  a  few  of  our  num- 
j  ber  with  the  enemy  who  had  gained  our 
rear. 

On  that  field  there  were  many  acts  of 
heroism  worthy  to  be  recorded,  one  only  of 
which  I  will  mention  here,  viz. :  Lt.  Col. 
|  Jeffers,  in  command  of  the  4th  Michigan, 
(seeing  the  colors  of  his  regiment  fall  into 
I  the  enemy's  hands,  made  a  brave,  yet  des- 
perate attempt  to  recover  them,  and  while 
(in  the  act  of  wresting  the  flag  from  the 
i  hands  of  its  captors,  was  thrust  through 
with  a  bayonet  and  carried  dead  from  the 
field.  Not  only  the  colors  of  the  4th  Michi- 
gan, but  those  of  the  62d  Pennsylvania,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands, — ours  being  the 
only  ones  brought  from  the  field. 

The  enemy  flushed  with  victory  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  success  in  the  field,  but 
pressed  us  to  the  woods,  picking  off  our 
men  at  every  step,  until  they  met  the  3d 
|  division  of  our  Corps,  (Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves,) who  if  not  fighting  on  their  own 
j  farms,  (as  doubtless  some  of  them  were) 
I  fought  desperately  for  their  homes  and  fire- 
'  sides,  charging  furiously  upon  the  enemy, 
I  and  turning  again  the  tide  of  battle,  drove 
'  them  as  they  had  driven  us,  across  the  open  : 
,  field. 

While  retreating  through  the  woods,  and  j 
just  before  we  met  our  support,  a  comrade 
running  by  my  side  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  pierced  by  a  ininmeball  which  en  . 
tered  the  back  of  his  head,  making  a  noise 
as  it  entered  like  the  report  of  a  pop-gun, 

i  and  so  loud  that  I  heard  it  distinctly  above 
the  din  of  battle.    I  saw  that  he  was  not 

1  Killed,  (for  he  made  an,  effort  to  get  upQubjs 
feet  again)  so  I  stopped  and  helped  him  up 
and  to  the  shelter  of  a  large  rock  near  by, 
for  the  bullets  were  flying  thick  and  fast  | 
just  then  and  there,  several  striking  the  j 
rock  as  we  went  behind  it.  There  I  laid 
him  down, removed  his  knapsack, and  bathed 
his  head  where  the  ball  entered,  when  I  left 
him  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Ambulance 
Corps,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the 
wounded,  while    I  sought  my  regiment 

I  which  had  fallen  back,  and  whose  colors  I 
soon  discovered  behind  a  stone  wall, around 

I  which  the  regiment  was  rallying  for  defense 
against  the  enemy,  whose  advance  however, 
had  not  only  been  checked  before  it  reached 

I that  point,  but  whose  temporary  success 
had  been  turned  to  defeat.    As  it  was  near- 
ly night  the  fighting  soon  ceased  on  that 
I  part  of  the  field,  and  we  fell  back  to  the 
j  rear,  taking  our  position  behind  a  stone 
I  wall,  near  the  base  of  Little  Round  Top. 


where  our  regiment  lay  till  the  5th,  when  | 
the  fighting  around  Gettysburg  had  ceased. 

When  our  shattered  regiment  had  re- 
formed,many  were  the  faces  that  we  missed  I 
from  their  places  in  the  ranks,  as  you  see 
by  the  following,  copied  from  the  Adjutant. 
General's  Report  lor  1863,  viz. :  Out  of  a 
total  of  229  taken  into  the  fight,  81  were 
lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Our 
company  (K)  lost  a  larger  proportion,  viz.: 
16  out  of  32,  were  killed,  wounded  or  taken 
prisoners.  Among  the  prisoners  was  my 
tent-mate,  George  H.  Nichols,  who  died  a 
prisoner  on  Belle  Isle.  Three  of  our  com- 
pany were  killed  in  the  charge,  namely: 
Frederick  A.  Cutter,  Leopold  H.  Hawkes 
and  Thomas  L.  Jackson, and  two  were  mor- 
tally  wounded,  namely:  Charles  Ward, 
Sergeant  Major,  who  died  July  9th,  1863, 
and  William  L.  Gilman,  Corporal, who  died 
July  30th,  1863. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3d  it  was  com- 
paratively quiet,  but  about  1  o'clock  the 
great  artillery  duel  between  the  Union  and 
Rebel  armies  began,  and  for  two  hours  the 
heavens  and  earth,  woods,  hill  and  dales, 

;  resounded,  yea  trembled  with  the  thunder 
of  more  than  two  hundred  guns.  Then 

:  came  the  terrible  charge  of  Longstreet's  p 
Corps,  with  a  crash  of  musketry  scarcely 

;  less  terrific  UHHtprrtB?-  Although  we  were 

■  not  in  a  position  to  witness  the  charge  or 
the  cannonade,  we  were  frequently  remind- 

!  ed  that  there  was  something  besides  thun- 

j  der  in  the  air,  for  now  and  then  a  solid  shot 

'  or  bursting  shell  (fired  at  random)  fell  in  ' 
the  field  before  us,  or  went  whizzing  and  ! 
screaming  over  our  heads.    I  remember  a  [ 
solid  shot  came  unpleasantly  near  us.    Sev-  ! 
eral  of  our  company  were  sitting  close  be-  ! 
hind  the  wall,  while  our  Major  was  sitting  j 
a  little  way  back,  near  a  rock, and  on  higher 
ground.    The  shot  (which  I  should  say  was 
a  12  pound  one)  just  cleared  the  wall  and 
the  Major's  head, — removing  his  hat  for 
him,  and  striking  the  rock  glanced  off  some  . 
30  feet  to  the  ground,  where  one  of  our 
company  picked  it  up. 

The  4th  of  July  was  a  sad  iiay- instead  of 
a  holiday  to  me,  for  I  was  sent  with  three 
comrades  of  my  company  to  search  out  and 
bury  our  dead,  which  we  found  and  buried 
where  they  fell.  They  had  lain  so  long  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  could  recognize  them 
among  the  many  that  lay  scattered  over  I 
that  field,  known  as  as  the  Wheat  Field, 

j  which  Col.  Batchelder  in  his  accurate  and 
vivid  description  of  the  battle,  as  rep- 
resented by  his  celebrated  painting,  desig-  i 

{  nates  as  the  Whirlpool  of  the  battle  of  Get- 

j  tysbnrg. 


At  4  P.  M.,  July  5th,  we  left  Gettysburg  | 
in  pursuit  of  the  defeated  rebel  army  which  i 
had  retreated  during  the  night  of  the  4th|r 
followed  closely  by  our  6th   Corps.  W& 
4  marched  to  Emmetsburg  that  night,  wherw 
1  we  encamped  till  the  morning  of  the  7t« 
when  we  resumed  our  march,  halting  iom 
i  the  night  at  Adamsville  after  a  march  oft 
| twenty  miles.    On  the  8th  we  crossed  South  j 
^Mountain    to   Middletown,— distance  ten 
I  miles.    Although  our  march  of  thirty  miles 
on  the  7lh  and  8th  was  made  through  mud 
such  as  only  soldiers  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate, and  in  a  drenching  rain,  we  were  never 
in  better  spirits,  for  our  victory  at  Gettys- 
'  burg  and  the  good  news  from  Vicksburg 
had  not  only  inspired  us  with  hope,  but 
had  given  us  new  strength  to  enable  us  to 
endure  our  hardships  and  discomforts.  On 
the  9th   we  marched  to  Mount  Carmel  | 
Church, — six  miles    The  10th  we  advanced 
to  Williamsport,  where  a  large  part  of  the 
rebel  army  re-crossed  the  Potomac,  and  j 
where  they  were  seriously  checked  in  their 
flight  for  the  want  of  bridges  on  which  to  I 
cross  the  river,  which  in  consequence  of  I 
the  heavy  rains  had  become  so  swollen  as  ll 
not  only  to  be  impassable  at  the  fords  with-  jj 
out  a  bridge,  but  the  high  water  had  de-  | 
stroyed  the  only  bridge  they  had  on  which  | 
to  cross,  thus  detaining  them. 

Immediately  on  ear  reaching  Williams-  j 
port  we  formed  in  line  of  battle.    On  the 
11th  and  12th  we  moved  cautiously  forward, 
pressing  the  enemy  towards  the  river  till 
1  we  came  near  their  entrenchments,  when 
we  halted  and  began  to  build  breastworks 
ourselves, instead  of  driving  the  enemy  to 
the  wall  or  into  the  river,  as  doubtless  we  I 
might  have  done.    The  13th  we  spent  in  \ 
t  fortifying,  our  position,  while  the  enemy  J 
*spent  the  day  in  making  good  their  escape-! 

across  the  river,  consequently  when  we  ad- J 
j/vanced  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  to  find  ' 
|  that  the  rebs  had  played  it  "on  us,  having  ) 
Irshown  us  a  bold  front,  while  their  main  I 
force  had  placed  the  river  between  them- 1 
l|  selves  and  us. 

During  the  next  ten  days  our  corps  fol-  1 
lowed  the  retreating  army.    We  made  a  j 
j  flank  movement  by  way  of  Berlin,  where  U 
j  we  crossed  the  Potomac  the  17th, then  down  ! 
j  the  valley  to  Manassas  Gap,  where  we  ar-1 
I  rived  about  noon  the  23d,  and  forming  in  |i 
\  line  of  bat' le  immediately  advanced  to  the  L 
support  of  the  3d  Corps  then  engaged  with  I 
the  enemy  who  occupied  the  Gap  and  its! 
approaches.    We  had  a  good  view  of  the  I 
fight  there/but  were  not  under  fire,  as  the  I 
r.  enemy  were  driven  steadily  back  by  the  3d 
|  Corps,  until  at  dark  they  retired  into  the 


gap  when  the  fighting  ceased  for  the  night, 
and  we  slept  on  our  anus.  The  next  morn- 
ing our  division  being  ordered  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  position  on  the  right  of  the 
Gap,  advanced  in  line  of  battle  up  the  steep 
mountain  side  which  was  covered  with 
woods,  and  next  to  impassable  with  no  more 
serious  obstacles  to  overcome  than  the 
rocks,  trees  and  thick  underbrush,  and  for- 
tunate it  was  for  us  that  we  did  not  meet 
the  enemy  there,  for  had  they  at  that  time 
occupied  that  position  I  think  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  have  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain, which  was  gained 
by  our  regiment  only,  after  a  desperate 
scramble. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
withdrawn  from  the  position,  we  returned 
to  the  valley  where  we  rejoined  our  corps. 
On  the  following  day  we  marched  towards 
Warrenton  where  we  arrived  the  26th,  hav- 
ing marched  thirty-five  miles  in  the  two 
days. 

On  the  8th  of  August  we  left  Warrenton 
and  marched  to  Beverly  Ford, where  we  en- 
camped for  about  five  weeks.  There  we 
made  the  cosiest  camp  I  ever  saw.  I  find 
in  one  of  my  army  letters  a  description  of 
it  (which  I  copy) : 

"  Our  camp  is  in  a  forest  of  young  pines 
planted  since  our  arrival.  It  looks  beauti- 
fully, especially  in  the  evening.  I  went  out 
a  little  way  from  our  camp  last  evening  to 
take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  it.  How  cosy  it 
looked  with  the  lights  from  our  tallow  can- 
dles glimmering  through  the  trees  from 
nearly  every  tent,  which  seemed  almost 
buried  in  the  green  foliage  that  surround- 
ed it.  Our  camp  is  laid  out  in  streets,— one 
for  each  company.  At  the  head  of  each 
street  is  the  Captain's  tent,  which  is  sur-  j 
rounded  by  an  artificial  evergreen  hedge 
with  an  arched  entrance,  with  some  device 
in  evergreen  wrought  into  or  suspended 
from  the  arch, — as  for  instance  Company  j 
K  has  a  Maltese  Cross  (our  corps  badge.) 
Company  I, of  Charlestown,  has  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.  Company  D,  of  Glouces- 
ter, (fishermen)  has  an  anchor,  &<*.,  &c. 
But  our  tented  cities  be  they  ever  so  com- 
fortable and  attractive  are  short  lived.  We 
build  them  up  to-day  and  pull  them  down 
to-morrow.  We  may  be  quietly  enjoying 
our  quarters  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  twen- 
j  ty-five  miles  away.  Such  is  a  soldier's 
life." 

i     While  we  were  encamped  at  Beverly  Ford 
i  five  deserters  from  our  corps  were  tried, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  the 
sentence  was  executed  near  our  camp  in  the 
presence  of  the  corps  which  was  drawn  up 
!  en-masse,  (on  tin;  hillside)  facing  the  place 


of  execution.  No  more  solemn  scene  did  1 
witness  in  the  army  than  the  march  of 
tbose  five  men  from  the  barn  in  which  they 
were  confined  to  their  graves  already  dug. 
They  were  dressed  alike,  viz. :  White  shirts, 
pants,  shoes  and  stockings  and  caps.  The 
procession  was  as  follows:  The  band,  play- 
ing the  death  march, then  four  soldiers  bear- 
ing  an  empty  coffin,  which  was  followed  by 
i  the  prisoner  (who  was  soon  to  occupy  it) 
guarded  by  four  soldiers,  the  two  in  front  < 
with  reversed  arms,  and  the  two  in  the  rear 
with  trailed  arms.  Then  another  coffin  and 
prisoner,  borne  and  guarded  as  described 
above, and  so  the  five  doomed  men  marched 
across  the  field  to  their  graves,  where  each 
seated  upon  his  coffin  was  to  pay  the  penal- 
ty of  desertion  by  death.  Although  at  first 
they  marched  with  firm  and  steady  step, 
they  staggered  ere  they  reached  the  spot 
where  they  were  to  face  death  at  the  hands  ' 
of  eighty  men  selected  from  the  Provost  | 
Guard,  who  were  then  in  line,  ready  to  fire 
the  fatal  volley  that  should  send  their  bodies 
into  the  open  coffins,  (on  the  foot  of  which 
they  sat)  and  their  souls  into  eternity. — 
When  all  was  ready  (the  men  having  been 
placed  in  position  and  blindfolded)  the  offi- 
cer in  command  .of  the  guard,  without  a 
word,  but  by  the  motion  of  his  sword  indi- 
cated the  ready — aim— fire,  and  instantly 
every  gun  (forty  loaded  with  blank  and  for 
ty  with  ball  cartridge)  was  discharged  and 
all  was  over.  Silently  we  viewed  the  solemn 
spectacle,  and  as  silently  returned  to  our  j 
!  camp,  wondering  if  the  terrible  penalty  thus 
;  paid  in  the  presence  of  ten  thousand  men, 
would  deter  any  of  our  number  who  might 
be  disposed  to  violate  the  rules  of  war  by 
desertion  and  bounty  jumping,  from  doing 
so,  lest  they  also  might  meet  the  same  fate. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  and  marched  to  Culpepper, 
where  our  cavalry  encountered  the  rebel 
|  cavalry  which  had  fallen  back  witli  but 
I  slight  resistance  to  our  advance.  There 
!  they  made  a  stand,  but  were  forced  to  retire 
H.  when  our  batteries  opened  on  the  town  from 
the  hill  where  we  approached  it,  making  it  , 
too  hot  for  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the 
|  troops, — the  former  retiring  to  their  cellars, 
and  the  latter  to  a  piece  of  pine  woods  two 
miles  beyond,  where  they  made  another 
stand.    There  a  lively  skirmish  took  place, 
but  the  enemy  were  again  driven  from  their 
position  and  we  encamped  on  the  ground 
where  the  fight  occurred.    The  pine  woods 
near  our  camp  showed  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  destructive  fire  of  our  artillery. — 
many  trees  from  six  to  ten  inches  through  ! 
having  been  cut  down  by  shot  and  shell. 


We  encamped  there  nearly  a  month,  pef-~ 
forming  the  various  duties  incident  to  army 
life.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  build 
comfortable  quarters.  We  then  went  on  [ 
picket  and  remained  three  days.  A  fugitive 
from  our  regiment  (a  French  Canadian, who 
deserted  on  our  march  to  Gettysburg)  was 
arrested  at  the  recruiting  camp  on  the  island 
(where  he  had  enlisted  for  a  bounty)  and 
returned  to  us  under  guard.  He  was  court 
martialed  and  sentenced  to  be  branded  with 
the  letter  D,  have  one  half  of  his  head 
shaved,  and  drummed  out  of  camp.  The 
branding  and  shaving  was  done  in  a  hol- 
low square  formed  by  our  brigade.  We 
then  formed  in  line  with  open  ranks,  (the  j 
front  rank  faced  to  the  rear)  when  the 
prisoner  was  marched  under  guard  between 
our  ranks,  precededby  the  band  playing 
the  Rogues  March, — thus  dishonesty  dis- 
charged from  the  service  and  sent  north 
through  our  lines.  While  we  were  there 
another  deserter  from  our  division  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot,and  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted near  our  camp  in  the  presence  of  the 
division.  Our  regiment  while  in  position 
to  witness  the  execution,  received  orders  to 
go  on  picket,  and  marched  immediately 
from  the  field  ere  the  fatal  volley  was  fired. 

During  our  encampment  there  our  regi- 
ment was  re-enforced  by  184  drafted  men. 
They  were  distributed  among  the  several 
companies  and  made  good  soldiers. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  just  after  mid- 
night, we  were  aroused  and  ordered  to  break 
camp.  We  immediately  set  to  work  to  pull 
down  and  pack  up.  Before  daylight  we 
were  marching  towards  the  Rapidan,  where 
we  arrived  about  10  A.  M.  It  was  evident 
to  us  that  the  movement  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  secret  one,  for  we  were  ordered  to 
build  large  fires  which  we  kept  burning 
through  the  day.  Just  before  sundown 
we  fell  into  line  and  retraced  our  steps  to 
the  camp  we  evacuated  in  the  morning.  I 
Arriving  at  dark  we  spread  our  shelters  on 
the  old  walls  which  we  left  standing  and 
turned  in  for  the  night  as  we  supposed. — 
Soon  after  we  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to 
march  again  in  two  hours.  As  we  had 
everything  packed  except  our  shelters,  and 
had  turned  in  with  our  clothes  on, we  could 
march  at  a  moment's  notice.  Therefore 
we  determined  to  improve  the  two  hours  in 
sleep, having  often  by  sad  experience  learned 
its  value.  Fortunately  however, we  did  not 
march  till  morning,  which  gave  us  eight 
hours  sleep  instead  of  two.  Early  the  next 
morning  (Sunday)  we  turned  our  backs 
j  upon  our  camp  again  and  marched  north 


|  towards  Culpepper.  On  reaching  the  town' 
our  column  left  the  dusty  road  and  filed  on 
to  the  sidewalk.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
cruel  war  was  over  and  we  were  tramping 
home,  so  quiet  was  the  place.  But  ere  we 
had  reached  the  centre  of  the  town  we  were 
surprised  by  receiving  a  volley  from  the 
window  just  above  our  heads.  As  it  was 
a  volley  of  words  instead  of  bullets,  none 
of  us  were  seriously  wounded,  although 
that  kind  of  ammunition  sometimes 
wounds.  The  attack  was  made  not  by 
Stonewall  Jackson,  (for  he  was  dead)  but 
by  an  enthusiastic  female  admirer,  who, 
thrusting  her  head  out  of  the  window,  spit 
upon  us,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time—"  I 
wish  Stonewall  Jackson  was  alive,  he'd 
drive  you  Yank's  from  here  very  quick." 

We  were  harrassed  by  a  more  dangerous 
foe  ere  we  had  proceeded  many  miles.— 
The  euemy  ever  on  the  alert,  were  quick  to 
discover  our  movements,  and  had  followed 
close  upon  our  rear  and  threatened  an  at- 
|  tack  upon  our  column  when  we  were  com- 
j  pelled  to  act  on  the  defensive.    Securing  an 
S  advantageous  position  we  formed  in  line  of 
j  battle  and  waited  an  attack.    As  the  ene- 
I  my  were  not  disposed  to  accept  the  chai- 
I  lenge  we  resumed  our  march  towards  the 
Rappahannock,   which    we  reached  and 
crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge  about  dark,  j 
After  crossing  the  river  we  halted  for  the 
night.    The  next  morning  we  faced  the 
enemy  again.    Re-crossing  the  river  our 
corps  with  the  2d  advanced  in  line  of  battle. 
We  soon  encountered  the  enemy's  picket 
line  which  we  drove  back  a  considerable 
distance   and  until  we  approached  near 
their  main  force,  when  a  sharp  skirmish 
took  place.    1  suppose  the  movement  was 
made  to  discover  the  enemy's  strength  and 
position,  and  hold  in  check  as  large  a  force 
of  their  army  (then  advancing  on  Washing- 
ton) as  possible  without  forcing  a  battle. 

Having  advanced  as  near  as  we  could  to  ' 
their  position  without  bringing  on  a  general 
engagement,  we  halted  and  lay  down  in 
line  of  battle,  where  we  remained  through 
the  day  and  till  after  midnight,  when  we 
quietly  withdrew  and  marched  rapidly  back 
to  the  Rappahannock,  which  we  crossed 
about  daylight  and  halted  for  breakfast. 
After  a  hasty  meal  of  hard-tack  and  coffee, 
we  resumed  our  march,  reaching  Catlett's 
Station  (distance  twenty-five  miles)  just 
about  dark. 

i     As  the  two  great  armies  of  Virginia  were 
moving  northward  in  parallel  lines,  and 
I  near  enough  together  for  each  to  know  the 
j  position  of  the  other  by  the  cloud  of  dust 
raised  by  the  tramp  of  men  and  horses,  it  j 
;s  not  strange  that  collisions  were  frequent.  U: 


On  the  14th  of  October,  at  S  A.  M.,  we 
left  Catlett's  Station  and  marched  north, 
reaching  Bristow  Station  about  noon.  Just 
after  crossing  a  small  stream  called  Kettle 
Run  we  halted  for  dinner.  We  built  small 
brush  fires  on  which  to  fry  our  pork  and 
boil  our  coffee,  and  were  just  in  the  midst 
of  cooking  our  dinner,  when  bang,  bang, 
bang,  went  the  guns  of  a  rebel  battery,  and 
crash,  whizz  came  the  shells  flying  into  our 
column.  In  an  instant  the  order  "  for- 
ward "  was  given.  Away  went  the  pork 
and  coffee,  and  away  we  went  double  quick 
towards  Manassas  Junction,  where  our 
corps  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  getting  possession  of  that  strong  posi- 
tion.   Meantime  the  2d  Corps  which  was 

ust  behind  us  at  JSristow  Station  was  vigor- 

,  ously  attacKcd  by  tne  enemy; but  heroically 
i  met  their  assaults  upon  their  line  of  battle 
which  was  formed  along  the  railroad  and 
gave  them  a  strong  position  for  defence. 
;  As  the  battle  continued  we  were  ordered 
about  4  P.  M.  to  reinforce  our  troops  en- 
gaged, and  marched  to  their  relief  at  double 
:  quick.    We  arrived  on  the  field  just  at 
i  dark,  but  too  late  to  share  in  the  fight,  or 
|  the  honors  of  the  victory  they  gained  on 
the  instant  of  our  arrival,  capturing  several 
;  hundred  prisoners  and  a  number  of  pieces 
of  artillery. 

The  battle  fought  and  won,  left  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  to  retrace  our  steps,  which 
we  did  immediately,  returning  through 
Manassas  to  Bull  Run,  which  we  forded 
after  midnight,  halting  near  by  till  morn- 
ing, having  marched  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles.  To  say  that  we  were  wet,  cold, tired 
and  hungry,  will  give  one  (not  accustomed 
to  such  a  tramp)  but  a  faint,  idea  of  our 
condition  that  night.  The  next  day  (Thurs- 
day) we  marched  to  Fairfax  where  we  re- 
mained till  Friday  evening,  when  we  re- 
turned to  Centreville,  (eight  miles)  arriving 
at  11  P.  M.,  making  the  march  in  a  drench- 
ing thunder  storm, and  fording  three  streams 
which  were  more  than  knee  deep.  On 
going  into  camp  we  built  fires,  cooked  our 
coffee,  which  we  drank  hot, then  rolled  our- 
selves in  our  blankets  for  a  few  hours  sleep. 
Sunday  morning  we  returned  to  Fairfax 
j  where  our  regiment  was  sent  on  picket. 
I  Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  staff  officer 
who  was  sent  to  post  us,  we  marched  and 
counter-marched  for  hours,  and  until  we  j 
were  disgusted  with  army  life,  and  especial-  \ 
ly  with  our  guide.  Having  found  our  place,  I 
we  were  properly  posted  along  the  picket 
line,  which  extended  through  a  tract  of 
wooded  country  in  which  Mosby  and  his 
band  frequently  rendezvoused,  and  from 
which  they  operated  upon  our  trains,  or  any  | 
small  force  that  came  within  their  reach,  i 


There  we  remained  till  the  following  morn,  j 
ing  when  we  joined  our  division  only  to 
i  main  with  them  through  the  day  however,  I 
for  that  night  we  were  sent  on  picket  again. 
The  next  morning  we  were  withdrawn  and 

I  detailed  to  guard  our  supply  train  which 

1  followed  our  corps  towards  the  front.  Our 
army  having  defeated  the  enemy's  move- 
ments by  falling  back  and  covering  Wash- 
ington, had  now  assumed  the  defensive  and 
were  driving  them  back  to  their  stronghold 
again.    That  night  we  reached  the  Bull 

'  Run  battle-field  where  the  train  halted  and 
we  encamped.  It  being  dark  when  we  ar- 
rived there  we  did  not  pitch  our  tents,  but 
spread  our  blankets  on  the  ground  just 
where  we  halted,  and  wrapped  ourselves  in 
them  for  the  night.  1  had  slept  before  on 
the  battle-field,  but  never  among  the  dry 

I  bones  of  my  comrades.  In  the  morning 
when  I  awoke  I  could  not  refrain  from 
shuddering  at  the  sight  I  beheld.  Within 

way  reach  were  human  bones,— parts  of  the 

.skeleton  of  some  comrade  who  possibly  in 

I  the  first  Bull  Run  battle  gave  his  life  for 
his  country,and  whose  bones  had  ever  since 

'remained  unburied.  After  breakfast, while 
waiting  for  the  train  to  start,  I  took  a  stroll 

Labout  the  field  where  "  charged  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry,"  and  where  fell  many  of 
our  comrades, — some  of  whom  had  found  a 
soldiers'  grave,  but  whose  bodies  hud  been  \ 
jjuX  slightly  covered  with  earth  just  where,and 

p&s  they  fell.    The  little  mounds  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  field  were  their  rest- 
'  ing    places,  and  their   remains,  some  of 

twhich  (from  the  effect  of  wind  and  storm) 
M  had  become  exposed  to  view,  were  still 
equipped  with  cap  and  cartridge-box  and 
belt,  and  showed  conclusively  that  they  fell  j 
in  the  fight  with  their  armor  on.  A  com- 
rade  with  me  on  opening  one  of  the  boxes 

I  discovered  a  letter  in  a  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation. I  tried  to  get  it  from  him  that  I 
might  forward  it  to  the  writer,  and  thereby 
account  for  one  of  the  thousands  of  soldiers 
opposite  whose  name  in  the  army  record  is 
written  missing. 

I  find  among  my  army  letters  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  copy : 

"  Camp  32d  Mass.  Vols.,  ) 
Near  Fairfax  Court  House,  Ya.,  > 
October  15,  1863.  ) 

■     Dear   .    I  hope  this  terrible  war 

will  soon  be  ended.    I  would  not  have  it 
'  settled  though, on  an  any  other  than  honor- 
able terms.    I  would  not  give  a  single  point 
I  to  traitors, — rebels  against  the  best  govern-  | 
ment  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    I  would  j 
rather  serve  my  time  out, — yea,  and  re-  i 
enlist  for  three  years  more  (if  God  shall 

j  spare  my  life)  than  sacrifice  a  principle.'' 


9-=\ 

1  do  not  quote  the  above  to  boast  of  my 
patriotism,  but  to  show  the  spirit  which 
actuated  the  men  that  composed  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  regiment,  and  as  evidence  of 
the  truthfulness    of  what  I  represent  I 
would  state  that  within  three  months  from  I 
the  date  of  my  letter  nearly  all  of  our  regi-  P 
ment  had  re-enlisted  for  three  years  more  | 
(or  during  the  war.) 

From  Bull  Run  we  marched  to  Warren- 
ton  Junction  by  easy  marches, arriving  there 
Oct.  30th,  and  encamped  for  a  week. 

Nov.  7th  we  broke  camp  and  advanced 
again  towards  the  Rappahannock.    We  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  we  saw  signs  of  I 
trouble  ahead.    The  enemy  had  placed  an  I 
obstacle  in  our  way  in  the  form  of  a  fort  at 
the  ford  near  Rappahannock  Station.  We 
halted  under  cover  of  a  belt  of  woods  which  1 
separated  us  from  a  large  open  field  that 
lay  next  to  the  river,  on  the  north  bank  of 
which  was  the  fort.   There  our  corps  formed 
in  line  of  battle  with  the<#lh  Corps  on  our 
right.    When  all  was  ready  for  the  attack  [ 
we  advanced  through  the  woods  into  the 
open  field  directly  in  front  of  the  fort.  No 
sooner  did  we  come  within  range  of  the 
rebel  guns  than  they  opened  on  us  with  a  < 
i  range  so  accurate  that  the  first  shell  thrown  t 
j  exploded  in  our  line  of  battle,  killing  and  j 
wounding  several  men  in  the  brigade^ our 
right.    Instantly  we  were  ordered  to  oblique 
to  the  left,  and  marched  double  quick  to  the  f 
cover  of  the  woods  to  the  right  of  the  fort.  C 
The  movement  was  executed  so  quickly  ; 
that  the  guns  of  the  enemy  did  no  further 
execution  in  our  ranks,  and  on  reaching  the 
woods  we  advanced  so  near  to  their  works 
as  to  deceive  the  gunners  as  to  our  position, 
and  therefore  were  not  harmed  by  their  ' 
ammunition  which  passed  over  our  heads. 
Although  we  were  comparatively  safe  as  we 
lay  there,  the  shot  and  shell  came  so  near  I 
t  us  as  to  cause  us  to  dodge  now  and  then.  I 
I  remember  one  of  our  officers,  noted  for  his  \ 
pluck,  remained  on  his  horse  nearby  where  j 
I  lay.    A  shell  passed  over  his  head  so  near  I 
i  as  to  make  him  think  that  "  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor,"  (judging  from  his  I 
actions)  for  he  at  once  dismounted  and  sent 
his  horse  to  the  rear  by  his  servant,  while 
he  took  a  position  as  low  as  the  humblest 
private. 

We  remained  in  the  background,  not  get-  \< 
ting  into  the  fight  except  as  I  have  de-  I 
scribed,  (at  long  range)  while  the  6th  Corps  j 
moved  cautiously  forward  until  nearly  dark,  k 
when  they  charged  upon  the  fort,  capturing 
it  and  quite  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
when  the  fighting  ceased  and  we  camped 
near  the  ford  for  the  night. 


The  day  following  (Sunday)  we  moved 
down  the  river  to  Kelly's  Ford,  where  we 
crossed.    We  forded  the  stream  and  ad-  t 
vanced  about  three  miles,  when  we  halted. 
We  remained  in  that  position  till  Monday 

,  evening  when  we  returned,  and  fording  ttie  I 
river  again  encamped  near  by.  I 
Tuesday  (the  10th)  we  marched  to  Beal-  ■ 
ton  Station,  where  we  picketed  the  road  I 
leading  towards  Alorrisville  till  the  19th,  I 

'  when  we  returned  to  Kelly's  Ford,  where  I 
we  did  picket  duty  till  Nov.  26th,  (Thanks-  I 
giving  day)  when  we  advanced  to  the  Rapi-  I 
dan  which  we  crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  I 
aud  marching  about  five  miles  halted  for 
the  night  near  Robinson's  Tavern.  The  I 
next  day  we  moved  to  New  Hope  Church  to  I 

I  the  extreme  left  cf  our  army,  and  relieved  I 
our  cavalry  under  command  of  General 
Gregg,  which  we  found  hotly  engaged  with  I 
the  enemy.    We  moved  forward  immediate-  I 
ly  to  their  support.   Advancing  within  easy  I 

jTange  of  the  enemies  artillery  we  halted  in  1 
a  road,  and  made  a  slight  breastwork  of  the  j 
fence  which  we  pulled  down  for  our  better  ■ 
protection,  and  behind  which  we  lay. 
No  sooner  had  we  got  into  position  than  I 

(  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  us  with  a  J] 
battery  from  a  h'\\\  beyond  the  open  field  in  1 1 
our  front.    For  a  few  moments  they  made  u 
it  very  uncomfortable  for  us, and  only  a  few  1 
moments,  for  one  of  our  batteries  running  II 
into  position  at  our  left  in  the  edge  of  the  |I 
woods,  soon  not  only  effectually  silenced  I 
their  guns,  but  drove  the  battery  from  its  I 
position,  and  we  heard  no  more  from  it.    I  I 
said  the  enemy  made  it  very  uncomfortable 
for  us.    It  was  not  pleasant  to  have  their  I 
shell  explode  so  near  as  to  scatter  their 
fragments  in  our  ranks,  and  when  a  piece 
of  a  shell  about  the  size  of  a  robin's  egg  hit 
me  on  my  ear,  I  trembled  (as  I  picked  it  up 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket)  lest  the  next  one 
should  deal  me  a  more  serious,  if  not  a 

i  fatal  blow. 

We  held  our  position  during  the  after- 
noon without  further  fighting,except  by  our 
skirmishers  who  were  engaged.  At  dark 
our  company  was  sent  a  little  to  the  right 

'  and  forward  into  the  woods  which  separated  , 
us  from  the  enemy,  where  we  formed  a 
picket  line  and  remained  through  the  night,  j] 

j  We  could  hear  the  enemy  moving  artillery,  | 

1  wagon  trains,  and  troops  from  our  front  to  1 
our  right  ail  night  long,  and  at  daylight  we  1 

j  found  that  not  only  the  enemy,but  the  most  1 
of  our  own  troops  had  gone  to  the  vicinity  I 
of  Mine  Run,  where  we  joined  them  about  I] 
noon  near  Robertston's  Tavern. 


Sunday  morning  (the  29th  of  Nov. )  our 
corps  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
battle  at  Mine  Run,  with  orders  to  be  ready 
I  to  charge  the  enemy's  works  at  a  given 
hour  when  a  signal  gun  was  to  be  fired. 
There  the  two  great  armies  of  Virginia 
were  brought  face  to  face,  eacli  occupying  a 
j  strong  natural  position  about  a  mile  apart, 
,  with  a  deep  valley  between,  through  which 
passed  a  small  stream  called  Mine  Run. 

I  said  each  array  occupied  a  strong  natur- 
al position.  The  Confederate  array  how- 
ever, had  us  at  a  great  4is  ufloantyt  They 
•[knew  it  and  expressed  it  by  acts  which 
spoke  louder  than  words, — such  as  coming 
out  from  behind  their  works  by  the  hun- 
dreds into  the  open  field,  seemingly  to  chal- 
lenge us  to  charge  across  the  valley,  which 
they  knew  (and  so  did  we)  would  be  to 
many  of  our  number  the  valley  of  death. 
For  to  charge  down  the  hill  across 

the  Run  and  up  the  opposite  slope,  in  the 
face  of  a  hundred  guns,  planted  so  as  to 
j  sweep  the  field  with  grape  and  canister  the 
\  moment  we  came  within  range,  and  ten 
I  thousand  muskets  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, who  were  evidently  not  only  ready, but 
;  anxious  to  see  us  storm  their  position,  that 
j  they  might  mow  us  down  like  grass. 

Before  taking  our  place  in  Hue  we  were 
ordered  to  remove  our  knapsacks   and  all 
j  needless  baggage  that  might  interfere  with 
'  our  movements  when  the  charge  was  or- 
dered.   That  was  the  time  that  tried  our 
!  nerves.    The  field  was  before  us.    The  ob- 
stacles to  be  met  and  overcome  we  could  see 
and  (with  our  past  experience)  comprehend 
at  a  glance,  and  the  contemplated  move-  , 
!  ment  if  executed  must  necessarily  involve  1 
j  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  limb.  For 
l  hours  we  watched  the  enemy,  and  waited  in 
:  suspense  the  signal  that  was  to  open  the 
|  conflict.    Who,  if  any  of  us  could  survive 
I  the  terrible   storm  we   were  sure  to  en- 
counter should  the  charge  be  made,  was  the 
question  that  doubtless  filled  all  minds,  and 
the  great  relief  we  experienced  when  the 
order  to  charge  was  countermanded,  can 
better   be    imagined   than  described.  At 
!  dark  we  retired  a  little  way  from  our  posi- 
'  tion  in  line  where  we  built  small  fires  on 
\  which  we  cooked  our  supper,  and  where  we 
lay  down  to  rest.    About  midnight  we  were 
aroused,  and  falling  into  line  moved  to  the 
right  about  a  mile,  where  our  corps  joined 
the  Gth  Corps  which  occupied  a  position  in 
the  woods,  and  where  we  formed  in  line  of 
battle.    The  following  day  will  long  be  re-  ; 
membered  by  us  on  account  of  our  bitter  i 
conflict  with  Jack  Frost  instead  of  Johnnie  ! 


Reb.  The  day  was  extremely  cold,  freezing 
the  water  in  our  canteens.  And  although  | 
in  danger  of  freezing  ourselves  we  were  or-  i 
dered  not  to  build  fires,  or  in  any  way  make 
ourselves  conspicuous,  for  we  were  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Our  situation 
was  one  of  exposure  and  peril,  for  if  we 
obeyed  orders  we  were  sure  to  perish  with 
the  cold,  and  if  we  disobeyed,  as  sure  to 
draw  the  enemy's  fire,  with  the  risk  of  los- 
ing life  or  limb.  We  took  the  latter  risk, —  ' 
built  fires  by  which  to  warm  ourselves,  or 
by  the  dozen  chased  each  other  in  a  circle 
around  a  tree  or  stump  to  keep  our  blood  in 
circulation  and  our  limbs  from  freezing. 
And  when  a  solid  shot  or  a  fragment  of  a 
shell  came  whizzing  through  the  woods 
where  we  lay,  we  hugged  the  ground  more 
closely,  or  sought  the  shelter  of  some  rock 
or  stump  or  tree,  until  the  firing  ceased, 
when  we  resumed  our  exercise,  or  gathered 
around  the  fire  again  to  cook  our  coffee, 
warm  ourselves  and  make  another  target 
for  the  enemy. 

Thus  for  three  days  and  nights  the  two 
great  armies  of  Virginia  menaced  each  other 
across  the  valley  of  Mine  Run.  That  night 
the  movement  was  abandoned  and  the 
campaign  ended  by  the  withdrawal  of  our 
army  to  the  north  of  the  Rappahannock,and 
the  joy  we  experienced  in  escaping  a  second 
Slaughter  Pen  was  enough  to  stimulate  us 
for  a  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  till  broad  day- 
light in  the  morning,  at  which  time  we  | 
halted  for  breakfast,  just  north  of  the  Rapi- 
dan. 

We  then  marched  to  Stevensburg  where 
we  halted  for  the  night.    We  were  not  only 
tired  and  cold,  but  hungry  as  well.    I  recol- 
lect seeing  the  men  gathering  the  corn  from 
the  dirt  where  the  cavalry  horses  had  been  j 
fed,  and  eating  it  with  a  relish  that  denoted 
that  they  were  hungry.    The  next  day  we  \ 
marched  to  Bealton  Station,  thence  to  Lib- 
erty, (two  miles  beyond)  where  we  went 
into  winter  quarters  in  a  beautiful  pine  i 
grove. 


Yeterau    Furlough     ami  Picket 
Duty  at  L-iberty,  Va. 


At  the  [close  of  the  campaign  of  1803  it  j 
was  evident  that  a  crisis  had  come  when 
our  government   must    adopt  extreme 
measures  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the 
war.    The  terrible  marches  of  the  past  ! 
eight  months  and  desperate  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  had  re- 
duced our  army  to  its  minimum.  Volun- 
tary enlistment  was  slow.    Men  who  were 
willing  to  buckle  on  the  armor  and  fill  the 
gaps  in  our  ranks  were  comparatively  few. 
and  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  con- 
scription to  secure  the  men  that  must  be 
had  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  which  had  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions. 

While  the  number  was  small  (and  grow- 
ing less)  of  men  who,  even  for  a  large 
bounty,  were  willing  to  offer  themselves 
upon  their  country's  altar,  I  there  were 
at  the  North  thousands  of  men,  (whom  I 
shall  designate  as  copperheads,  an  enemy 
in  the  rear,  whose  weapon  was  their 
tongue)  who  sympathized  with  the  enemy 
in  our  front,  and  prolonged  the  war,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  treasure, by  denouncing  the  gov- 
ernment.and  the  army,  thus  encouraging  I 
the  enemy, and  discouraging  enlistment? 
and  some  of  the  more  desperate  ones  in 
their  ranks  resisted  by  force,  the  lawful 
measure  of  the  government  for  raising 
men  for  carrying  on  to  a  successful  issue, 
the  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  nation. 

There  was  still  another  cause  for  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  our  government,name- 
ly :  The  expiration  of  the  term  of  service 
of  a  large  number  of  three  years'  regi- 
ments, which  would  occur  just  in  the 
midst  of  the  next  campaign,  which  in  all 
human  probability  was  as  sure  to  come  in 
due  time,as  the  spring  was  to  follow  the 
winter,  and  to  be  a  more  desperate  strug- 
gle than  the  preceding  one. 

It  was  very  important  that  the  govern- 
ment take  prompt  measures,to  secure  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  service  of  the 
veteran  troops.  Accordingly  on  the  first 
of  3:u$T  1804.  authority  was  given  (if  I  re- 
member rightly)  to  muster  out  as  many 
men  of  the  three  years'  regiments  as 
would,  tor  a  bounty  of  8325, and  a  fur- 
lough of  thirty-five  days  re-enlist  for  three 
years  more  or  during  the  war. 

The  order  was  promptly  responded  to 
by  a  large  number  of  men, who  had  seen 
hard  service, and  been  many  times  under 
fire,  but  who,  having  enlisted  to  fight  for 


a  sacred  principle,  were  ready,  in  the  try- 
ing hour,  to  re-enlist  and  so  ^-consecrate 
themselves  upon  their  country's  altar  to 
suffer  and  to  die  if  need  be  for  a  just  and 
righteous  cause. 

Our  regiment  was  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  (not  every  man).  Three 
hundred  and  thirty  out  of  about  four  hun- 
dred were  mustered  in  for  a  new  term  of 
service  on  the  fifth  of  the  moirth,  and  on  J 
the  13th,  by  "special  order"  from  General  ( 
Sykes,  (our  Corps  commander)  our  regi-  , 
ment  as  an  organization,  with  arms  and 
regimental  colors,  and  all  our  officers  ex- 
cept five,  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
battalion  which  did  not  re-enlist,  left  the 
seat  of  war  for  "Home,  sweet  home." 

On  Sunday,  17th  inst.,  we  reached  Bos- 
ton about  noon, and  being  the  first  veteran 
regiment  to  return  to  the  Old  Common- 
wealth, our  arrival  to.  the  city,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  ringing  of  bells,  an  artillery 
salute,  and  a  warm  reception  by  the  city 
authorities  in  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty." 

Our  campaign  during  the  four  succeed- 
ing weeks  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe, 
except  to  say  that  it  was  an  active  one, for 
we  had  many  engagements;  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man,  however^  as  all  were 
present  at  roll  call  on  the  17th  of  Februa-  \ 
ry,  when  we  left  Boston  again, for  the  j 
"land  of  Dixie,"  where  we  arrived  in  our 
old  camp  at  Liberty,  Virginia,  on   the  1 
23d. 

Having  returned  to  our  post  of  duty  we  j 
very  soon  made  ourselves  at  home  in  our 
old  quarters,  which  had  been  carefully 
guarded  by  that  portion  of  our  regiment 
that  did  not  re-enlist,  and  therefore  re- 
mained in  our  camp  during  our  fur- 
lough. 

We  were  immediately  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  picketing  a  portion  of  our  line  op- 
posite our  camp,  and  extending  a  mile  or 
more.  Our  duties  were  arduous.  We 
were  on  the  line  at  least  two  days  and 
nights  each  week,  going  out  at  9,  A.  M. 
and  remaining  twenty-four  hours  before 
we  were  relieved.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  a  part  of  the  time  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  Each  day  there  were  three  times 
as  many  men  detailed  for  duty  as  there 
were  posts  assigned  our  regiment  to  pick- 
et. 

The  guard  was  divided  into  three  re- 
liefs so  that  each  relief  was  on  duty  eight 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  (only  two 
hours  at  a  time, however. )  When  off  duty 
we  retired  to  a  place  a  little  way  from  the 
line  which  was  known  as  "the  reserve," 
and  where  we  kept  a  good  fire  burning 


I  day  and  night.  Our  quarters  were  as 
roomy  and  airy  as  the  field  we  occupied, 
for  we  had  no  shelter  except  the  canopy 
of  heaven  and  no  bed  except  a  few  boughs 
spread  on  the  snow  on  which  we  slept. 

You  can  form  a  good  idea  of  our  posi- 
tion when  sleeping,  if  you  imagine  the  fire 
to  be  the  centre  or  hub  of  a  wheehand  the 
men  around  it  wrapped  in  their  wool 
blankets  with  feet  towards  the  fire,  as  the 
spokes. 

When  on  duty  we  were  exposed  to  the 
rain,  sleet  and  snow,  and  were  frequently 
drenched  with  the  storm.  I  still  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  some  of  the  rain 
storms  I  experienced  in  Virginia.  I  will 
describe  my  experience  in  one  that  oc- 
curred when  I  was  on  duty  there.  1  was 
on  the  picket  line  when  the  storm  begun. 
It  not  only  rained, but  it  poured  down  in 
torrents.  You  can  form  a  faint  idea,  at 
least,  of  the  severity  of  the  storm  when  I 
say  that  in  going  from  the  reserve  to  the 
line  I  crossed  a  stream  of  water  without 
wetting  my  feet,  and  I  wore  "gunboats" 
or  army  brogans,  but  in  my  return  two 
hours  later  I  forded  the  same  stream, 
which  had  swollen  till  the  water  was 
waist  deep. 

Rather  out  of  season  (February)  for  tak- 
ing a  bath  in  the  river.  Nevertheless  we 
were  accustomed  to  them  at  all  seasons  of  ! 
the  year,  and  all  hours  of  the  day>  and 
night,  and  the  wonder  is  that  with  all  the 
exposure  to  weather  and  water  I  never 
took  cold. 

Although  camp  and  picket  duty  was 
more  monotonous  and  less  perilous  than 
actual  campaign  life,  nevertheless  we 
were  constantly  exposed  to  attacks  by 
guerilla  bands  who  infested  that  region 
and  stealthily  fired  upon  our  pickets,  or 
in  small  companies  dashed  through  our 
!  line,  shooting  down  whoever  of  the  guard 
chanced  to  stand  in  their  way,  then  bold- 
I  ly  dashing  upon  the  headquarters  of  some 
brigade  or  division  with  the  view  of  cap- 
turing the  General  and  his  staff. 

They  were  not  always  successful  in 
their  expeditions,  however,  as  was  the 
case  one  dark  night  in  March  when  a 
squad  of  Mosby's  men  attacked  our  Divi- 
sion headquarters.  I  recollect  it  well,  for 
1  was  feergt.  of  our  picket  line  that  night. 
The  enemy  crossed  the  line  below  where 
our  regiment  picketed.  The  report  ol  the 
carbine  that  dispatched  the  picket  on  his 
beat,  alarmed  the  guard  at  headquarters, 
who  were  prepared  to  give  the  intrudeis  ! 
what  they  least  desired  when  they  reached 
che  camp,  namely:  a  warm  reception;  fir- 
ing a  volley  into  their  ranks  that  caused 


J  them  to  retire  as  rapidly  as  they  had  ad- 
vanced, leaving  on  the  snow  a  bloody  I 
trail  as  unmistakable    evidences  that 
somebody  was  hurt. 

The  volley  fired  was    a  signal  which 
made  things  lively  in  the  camps  of  the 

I  several  regiments  composing  our  Division. 
My  tent-mate,  who  was  in  camp,  told  me 
that  the  regiment  turned  out  >  and  ad- 
vanced a  little  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
firing,  selecting  a  good  position  to  defend 
the  camp,  and  waited  lor  lurther  devei- 

'  opments  of  the  enemy. 

!  1  was  not  very  fond  of  picket  duty,  but 
when  my  mate  described  his  experience 

J  of  turning  out  of  his  tent  halt-awake, half- 
dressed,  and  half-equipped,  and  thus  fal- 
ling into  line,and  marching  out  of  camp 
to  remain  an  hour  at  midnight  in  the 

J  snow  and  in  such  a  plight,  I  felt  that  I 
was  lucky  that  night  at  least,  to  be  on 
picket. 

A  soldier's  life  was  fraught  with  hard- 
/    ships,  privations  and  dangers,  but  faintly 
1  understood  by  those  who  did  not  experi- 
ence them.     Notwithstanding  what  we 
suffered  there  was  a  bright  side  to  our 
I  experience,  brightened,  I  doubt  not,  by 
|  the  fact  that  the  cause  in  which,  and  for 
]  which  we  suffered  was  a  righteous  one. 
In  camp  and  on  the  tramp,  jokes  among 
!  the  men  were  the  rule,rather  than  the  ex- 
ception.   I  call  to  mind  one  that  was 
•i  played  on  a  comrade  of  my  company  soon 
j  after  our  return  from  our  veteran  fur- 
lough, which  shows  how  we  longed  for 
i  letters  from  home.    The  comrade  referred 
i  to  had  anxiously  watched  the  mail  for 
several  days  for  a  letter  from  someone, 
I  but  none  came.    As  he  left  his  tent  one 
morning  to  go  on  picket,  lor  twenty-toui 
j  hours  he  said  to  his  tent-mate,  "I  want 
j  you  to  get  me  a  letter  to-day  if  you  haw 
to  write  it." 
in     "All  right,"  said  the  comrade,  and  no 
.  sooner  had  they  separated  than  the  task 
of  filling  the  order  for  a  Letter  was  under- 
taken^and  with  what  success  it  was  ac- 
complished the  following    account  will 
show: 

To  make  sure  that  the  comrade  (who  b> 
the  way  was  a  bachelor)  should  not  be 
disappointed  on  his  return  to  camp  the 
next  day  a  letter — love-letter,  of  course — 
was  prepared.  It  was  dated  Brookline, 
Mass.,  and  written  fine  to  imitate  a  lady's 
hand  writing  and  signed  'TIattie  M.  Has- 
tings." It  was  then  enclosed  in  an  envel- 
ope, properly  addressed,  and  stamped 
j  with  a  cancelled  stamp  from  an  old  Letter, 
and  postmarked  by  inking  the  rim  of  a 
large  cent  and  placing  it  on  the  envelope, 


thus  forming  a  large  circle  within  which 
was  printed — with  a  bit  of  a  stick — the 
date  and  name  of  the  post  office  from 
which  it  purported  to  come,  and  thus 
made  ready  lor  delivery. 

The  following  day  the  letter  was  deliv- 
ered as  per  order. 

The  recipient  unsuspectingly  opened 
the  precious  missive  and  with  a  fluttering 

heart,  I  doubt  not,  read  "My  dear  " 

etc.,  etc. 

The  sentiments  of  the  letter  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  m  his  heart.  *He  showed 
it  to  some  ot  his  intimate  companions, 
saying  he  was  very  sure  he  knew  uie  lady 
and  tnat  she  played  the  organ  in  one  oi 
the  churches,  and  he  shomu  answer  it  at 
once.  He  answered  the  letter  according 
to  request. 

In  a  lew  days — before  time  for  a  return 
mail — the  author  of  the  joke,  thinking  it 
too  good  (or  too  bad)  to  keep,  coniessed 
his  guilt  m  the  matter  to  the  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  01  his  victim  who, how- 
ever, made  the  best  of  his  situation  by  ac- 
knowledging the  joke  as  a  good  one,  weil- 
piayed. 

Haying  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
comrade  on  whom  the  joke  was  played, 
and  the  one  who  played  it,I  saw  the  letter 
and  learned  the  circumstances  ot  getting 
it  up  and  the  fact  that  it  was  immediately 
answered,  therelore  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  oi  the  incident  as  related. 

I  will  give  another  incident  in  army  ex- 
perience which  was  personal.  Our  regi- 
ment was  building  corduroy  roads  about 
ten  miles  from  camp.  We  were  there  sev- 
eral days.  During  the  time  I  wished  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  brother.  I  had  in  my 
portfolio  a  sheet  of  paper,  an  envelope 
and  a  postage  stamp.  When  I  took  out 
my  paper  I  found  that  unfortunately  the 
stamp  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  sheet  of 
paper  instead  oi  the  envelope.  As  I  could 
not  remove  the  stamp  I  wrote  my  letter, 
then  folded  the  sheet  so  the  stamp  came 
outside.  1  then  cut  a  hole  in  the  envel- 
ope the  size  of  the  stamp — the  location 
corresponding  to  that  01  the  stamp  on  tiie 
sheet — so  that  when  the  letter  was  sealed 
the  stamp  appeared  on  the  face  of  it. 

Alter  addressing  the  letter  1  wrote  the 
following  lines  on  the  end    near  the 
stamp  ^'^^u/M^trtoAsn  /  *<?s»  / 
Wftrite  on  a  tramp,  this  postage  stamp 
To  my  paper  like  a  wafer 
It  did  stick. 

Now  a  soldier  on  a  tramp, 
Can't  afford  to  lose  a  stamp, 
So  let  these  hues  to  all  develope 
Why  the  hole  in  this  envelope. 

There  were  in  the  army,  as  elsewhere, 
funny  jokes,  and  jokes  not  so  funny.  It 
was  one  of  the  latter  class  that  was  played 
upon  one  of  our  officers  at  Liberty.  Vir- 
ginia. He  went  outside  of  our  picket  line 
— accompanied  by  his  servant — to  a  house 
for  a  dinuer,  I  suppose.  Unfortunately 
for  him  it  so  happened,  or  was  planned, 
that  the  family  had  other  guests  in  the 
house,  who  were  there  for  the  same  pur- 
pose or  more  likely  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  just  the  joke  that  was  perpetrated 
on  one,  namely:  cutting  him  off  from  Lib- 
erty, by  capture  and  confinement  lor  a  sea- 
son in  Libby  Prison,  confiscating  his 
horses,aud  carrying  his  servant  to  Ander- 
sonville,  where  he  died. 


I  WILDERNESS 

April  30t.h,  1864,  the  "  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac moved."  We  broke  camp  at  Liberty, 
Va.,  and  with  the  army  led  by  our  new 
commander,  General  Grant,  advanced  to  | 
meet  the  enemy.  The  first  days  inarch  was 
a  short  one,  (about  five  miles.)  Our  di- ! 
vision  gathering  near  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion encamped  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  we  crossed  the  river  for  the  fif- 
teenth time,  making  another  short  march 
to  Brandy  Station. 

May  3d  we  marched  leisurely  to  Culpep- 
per (distance  six  miles)  where  we  halted 
several  hours.  Marched  all  the  night  fol- 
lowing, crossing  the  Rapidan  the  fifth  time 
at  Germania  Ford  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  we  halted  for  breakfast.  Dur- 
ing the  day  we  pushed  steadily  forward  into 
the  Wilderness,  marching  till  dark,  when 
we  bivouaced  near  Wilderness  Tavern  in 
close  proximity  to  the  enemy. 

May  5th.    Early  in  the  morning  we  were 
placed  in  line  of  battle  with  orders  to  forti- 
fy our  position.    As  we  were  in  the  Wilder- 
ness we  had  an  abundance  of  material  with 
which    to   build  breastworks,   and  axes, 
spades  and  picks  were  freely  used  by  willing 
hands.    In  a  few  hours  we  built  a  formi- 
dable line  of  defense,  behind  which  we  ex- 
pected to  fight,  but  were  disappointed  (as 
we  had  often  been  before)  when  the  order 
"forward"  was  sounded.    About  noon  we 
advanced,  leaving  our  entrenched  position 
for  other  troops  to  occupy.    Our  division 
which  had  the  honor  of  opening  the  Wilder- 
ness campaign  (on  the  part  of  infantry) 
moved  cautiously  forward  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  their  stronghold.     We  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  encountered  their  skir- 
mishers and  drove  them  back  to  their  main 
force.    As  we  approached  near  to  the  ene- 
my, I  remember  the  regiment  made  quick  it 
time  in  crossing  a  road  which  led  through  | 
the  woods  from  a  large  open  field  in  our  | 
front,  beyond  which  lay  the  enemy  en-  a 
trenched.    The  occasion  of  our  haste  was  I 
the  sudden  shower  of  grape  and  canister  V 
that  poured  upon  our  column  from  the  rebel  ?! 
battery  in  the  field  which  was  in  position  I 
to  sweep  the  road  the  instant  we  came  with-  i 
in  range.    Scarcely  had    we  reached  the  | 
shelter  of  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  |J 
the  road  when  we  came  under  fire  of  infan-  1 
try,  who  gave  us  a  warm  reception,  but  fell  II 
back  before  our  steady  advance  to  their  j 
main  line,  where  we  engaged  them  across  I 
the  open  field  until  dark. 

In  this  our  first  engagement  in  the  Wil- 
derness campaign  our  regiment  suffered  less 
than  the  others  in  the  brigade  owing  to  the  j 
favorable  lay  of  the  ground  where  we  ad- 
vanced from  the   woods  to  the  opening. 


;  We  lost  none  in  killed,  and  but  thirteen 
wounded. 

That  night  we  Lay  on  our  arms.  There 
was  but  little  chance  for  us  to  sleep  how- 
ever, as  we  were  in  the  extreme  front,  and 
almost  within  speaking  distance  of  the  ene- 
my. Early  the  following  morning  the  fight- 
ing was  renewed,  and  although  our  regi- 
ment was  not  engaged  the  fighting  on  our 
right  and  left  was  severe.  Several  times 
during  the  day  the  rattle  of  musketry  and 
the  roar  of  artillery  as  it  reverberated 
through  the  forest,  was  terrific.  Although 
we  were  under  the  fire  of  artillery,  with  the 
din  of  battle  thundering  in  our  ears,  many 
of  us  slept  as  we  lay  on  our  arms,  unable 
longer  to  resist  nature's  demand  for  relaxa- 
tion and  repose. 

I  remember  being  awakened  there  by  the 
fall  of  a  large  tree  top.  A  large  pine  stand- 
ing just  in  the  rear  of  our  line  of  battle 
was  severed  about  midway  by  a  cannon 
ball.  Several  comrades  who  lay  near  the 
tree  had  a  narrow  escape  as  the  top  came 
down  to  the  ground  and  stood  erect  by  the 
trunk. 

That  night  our  company  was  detailed  for 
picket  duty.  At  dark  we  were  posted  along 
the  edge  of  the  woods  skirting  the  open 
field,  where  lay  scattered  here  and  there  the 
dead  bodies  of  our  comrades  who  had  fallen 
in  the  conflict  the  day  before.  Towards 
midnight  we  were  suddenly  withdrawn, and 
returning  to  the  place  where  we  left  the 
regiment,found  that  it  had  fallen  back  with 
our  entire  line  of  battle.  We  hastened  for- 
ward and  soon  overtook  them.  After 
marching  (or  rather  stumbling)  through  the 
woods  in  the  darkness  for  about  a  mile,  we 
halted  near  where  we  lay  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  with  orders  to  unsling  knapsacks, 
&c.  There  we  lay  down  our  arms  and  un- 
conditionally surrendered  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing force — li  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep." 

As  it  was  quite  dark  when  we  arrived 
there,  I  was  not  aware  that  a  twelve  pound 
battery  was  in  position  behind  our  works 
only  a  few  rods  distant,  until  about  day- 
light, it  sounded  the  alarm  with  a  bang, 
bang,  bang,  that  brought  us  to  our  feet  and 
the  support  of  the  guns  in  quick  time.  The 
occasion  of  our  sudden  movement  was 
quickly  ascertained.  The  enemy  had  as- 
sumed the  offensive  and  was  advancing 
with  a  strong  force  towards  our  works. 
They  were  handsomely  repulsed  however 
by  our  infantry  supported  by  artillery.  We 
remained  in  that  position  during  the  day, 
but  were  not  engaged.  Several  times  the 
J  enemy  shelled  us,  but  our  regiment  being 
protected  by  breastworks  suffered  no  loss. 


The  line  of  battle  behind  us  was  less  fortu- 
nate,— several  shells  exploding  in  their 
ranks,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of 
comrades.  Thus  we  passed  the  third  day 
of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

That  night  the  location  of  both  armies 
was  plainly  indicated  by  blazing  camp  fires, 
as  well  as  by  the  cheers  of  the  Yanks  and 
the  yells  of  the  Bebs, — demonstrations  that 
were  intended  by  each  to  blind  the  other  in 
regard  to  their  contemplated  flanjt  move- 
ments. spoxxsyi-jVa:iia# 

About  9  o'clock  we  marched,  making  our 
first  flank  move  towards  Richmond.  1  wish 
I  could  describe  it,  but  tongue  or  pen  would 
fail  to  do  justice  to  our  experience, — never- 
theless I  will  try  and  give  some  of  the  inci- 
dents. The  first  hour's  march  through  the 
Wilderness  was  terrible  on  account  of  the 
stench  from  the  battle-field  over  which  we 
passed,  where  many  of  our  dead  remained 
unburied.  We  marched  all  night  (or  rather 
marched  and  halted,  but  halted  more  than 
we  marched.)    We  did  not  halt  to  rest,  as 

i  usual,  but  jogged  along  at  a  snail-like  pace. 
When  our  column  moved  we  marched  route 
step,  arms  at  will,  and  when  it  halted  we 

j  came  to  the  order  arms  and  leaned  upon  our 
guns,  keeping  our  places  well  in  the  ranks, 
for  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy  it 
was  important  for  us  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  a  surprise,  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

About  midnight  an  incident  occurred 
,  which  I  will  relate  as  showing  one  phase 
of  our  experience:  We  had  just  emerged 
from  the  woods,  and  halting  in  the  road 
stood  leaning  on  our  guns.    It  has  been 
1  said  that  soldiers  could  sleep  while  march- 
i  ing.    I  can't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that 
J  statement,  but  I  doubt  not  that  three  quai> 
|  ters  of  the  men  were  three  quarter's  asleep, 
I  and  the  other  quarter  more  so,as  we  waited 
j  there  for  the  column  to  move.    As  a  proof 
1  that  this  was  our  condition  the  scene  which 
followed  was  conclusive  evidence. 
There  we  stood  in  the  stillness  and  dark- 
|  ness  of  midnight.    Our  troops  ahead  (I 
H  know  not  how  far)  came  suddenly  to  the 
\  front  to  meet  (as  they  supposed)  an  attack 
of  the  enemy  in  ambush,  which  proved  to 
j  be  only  a  squad  of  stragglers  who  had  stole 
j  away  into  the  bushes  by  the  roadside,  and 
turned  in  for  a  good  night's  rest,  but  for 
some  reason  had  been  awakened  and  aroused 
with  the  result  above  stated.    The  sudden 
I  movement  of  our  troops  (the  cause  of  which 
was  unbeknown  to  those  in  their  rear  and 
j  to  us,)  created  a  panic  which  run  like  an 
electric  flash  through  the  entire  column, 
sweeping  us  as  it  were,  from  the  road  as 
quickly  and  effectually  as  though  a  bat- 


talion  of  cavalry  had  changed  upon  us  un- 
awares. I  remember  the  scene  as  one  of 
the  most  ludicrous  of  my  army  experience. 
Our  double  quick  change  from  flank  to  front, 
and  heels  over  head,  not  to  speak  of  other 
movements  not  to  be  found  in  Military  Tac-  j 
tics,  most  effectually  awakened  us,  and  we 
resumed  our  places  in  line,  to  laugh  and 
specula  e  over  our  experience  and  continue 
our  tramp  till  daylight,  when  we  halted 
near  Spottsylvania.  One  would  suppose 
that  we  would  require  rest  and  sleep  by  that 
time,  but  i.^lead  cur  regiment  was  ordered 
to  support  a  battery  which  occupied  a  com- 
manding position,  where  we  remained  dur- 
ing the  day,  (Sunday)  spending  most  of  the 
time  fortifying  it.  There  was  considerable 
fighting  during  the  day,  in  which  the  other 
regiments  of  our  brigade  participated. — 
They  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  when 
we  joined  tl^m  that  night  just  at  dark. 
Soon  after  the  fighting  ceased, and  we  moved 
to  the  position  in  line  of  battle,  which  we 
occupied  during  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  of 
May.  We  begrn  at  once  to  fortify  our  po- 
sition, which  was  within  easy  musket  range 
of  the  enemy's  works.  The  following  day 
we  strengthened  our  line  of  defense.  There 
was  a  slight  riclge  or  swell  of  ground  be- 
tween us  and  the  enemy  which  was  occupied 
by  our  skirmishers,  who  were  protected  by 
rifle  pits.  Although  there  was  hard  fight- 
ing at  different  points  along  our  line,  and 
our  skirmishers  were  continually  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  our  regiment  was  not  in 
action.  Nevertheless  there  were  several 
killed  and  wounded  in  our  ranks  during  the 
day  while  we  lay  apparently  secure  behind 
our  works.  The  casualties  in  our  regiment 
that  day  were  by  stray  shots  from  the  ene- 
my on  our  right,  who  fired  over  our  works — 
their  position  being  such  as  to  give  them  a 
flank  fire  upon  us,  owing  to  the  zig-zag 
course  of  our  line  of  battle. 

1  remember  as  I  sat  behind  our  breast- 
works chatting  with  several  of  my  com- 
rades, I  was  hit  in  the  neck  by  a  spent  ball, 
which  I  doubt  not  would  have  hurt  me  had 
it  not  struck  my  coat  collar.  I  picked  up 
the  minnie  and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  con- 
gratulating myself,  and  being  congratulated 
by  my  companions  on  my  narrow  escape. 
1  was  more  fortunate  than  one  of  my  com- 
rades who  sat  by  my  side,  who  a  few  min- 
utes later  was  struck  in  the  forehead  by  a 
bullet  which  glanced  and  passed  over  his 
head,  taking  off  his  hat  and  a  strip  of  his 
scalp.  He  was  stunned  by  the  blow  and 
fell  over  against  me.  I  immediately  raised 
him  up,  when  we  were  all  struck  (not  with 
bullets  but)  by  his  coolness,  as  he  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  the  blood  streaming  down 


his  face,  reached  out  his  hand  to  give  us  a  f 
farewell  shake,  as  he  supposed,  saying 
"good  bye  boys."  We  examined  his  wound 
and  found  that  the  ball  instead  of  penetrat- 
ing the  skull  had  glanced  off,  leaving  only 
a  scalp  wound.  We  bathed  his  head  with 
cold  water  from  our  canteens,  when  he  re- 
vived so  that  two  of  us  led  him  away  to  the 
field  hospital,  where  we  left  him  and  re- 
turned to  our  places  in  the  regiment.  To- 
wards evening  one  of  the  stretcher  bearers 
of  our  regiment  wrho  had  gone  on  to  the 
field  to  bring  in  a  comrade  from  the  skir- 
mish line  who  was  wounded,  was  himself 
wounded  and  returned  on  his  own  stretcher, 
being  borne  over  the  works  near  where  I 
was.  I  remember  (as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday)  how  he  looked  as  he  lay  there  on 
his  back,  pale  and  ghastly  and  unconscious, 
the  ball  having  entered  his  head  just  below 
the  temple.  In  a  few  moments  he  was 
borne  to  the  rear  to  die  (as  I  supposed)  and 
find  a  soldier's  grave;  and  as  he  was  not  a  I 
member  of  my  company  I  knew  nothing  to 
the  contrary  until,  to  my  surprise  and  as-  j 
tonishment,  as  though  from  his  grave  he 
had  appeared  to  me,  we  met  face  to  face  a 
few  months  later  in  Boston. 

The  10th  found  us  still  in  front  of  the 
enemy  but  not  engaged,  although  there  was 
hard  fighting  on  our  right  and  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  General  Grant 
sent  to  Washington  that  memorable  dis-  ! 
patch  which  was  characteristic  of  our  leader 
and  meant  success,  although  at  a  terrible 
sacrifice  of  life,  limb  and  treasure:  "We 
have  ended  the  6th  day  of  heavy  fighting,  , 
and  expect  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  all  summer." 

That  morning  before  daylight  the  right 
wing  of  our  regiment  relieved  the  picket  on 
the  line  in  out  front,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
skirmish  fire  during  the  day,  with  a  loss  of 
several  killed  and  wounded. 

The  next  morning  the  left  wing  of  our 
regiment  (to  which  I  belonged)  was  ordered  j 
to  relieve  the  right.  Just  before  daylight  ■ 
we  piled  up  our  knapsacks  behind  the 
breastworks  and  advanced  cautiously  across 
the  open  field  to.  the  rifle-pits  which  we 
occupied,  relieving  our  comrades  who  for 
twenty-four  hours  had  faithfully  watched 
and  guarded  our  front  against  surprise  by 
the  enemy.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
to  see  distinctly,  the  contest  was  renewed. 
Although  the  morning  was  wet  and  uncom- 
fortable we  kept  our  powder  dry  and  blazed 
away  wherever  we  could  see  the  enemy's 
head  above  their  works,  and  they  in  like 
manner  returned  the  compliment,  compel- 
ling us  to  lay  low. 


Just  iii  line,  and  a  few  feet  to  the  right  of 
the  pit  I  occupied,  (in  company  with  two  or 
three  othrer  comrades)  there  stood  a  small 
log  building  unoccupied,  until  one  of  our 
number  crawled  in  to  get,  as  he  supposed, a 
better  sight  of  the  enemy  through  the 
cracks  between  the  logs,  and  still  remain 
concealed  from  their  view.  1  doubt  not  the 
enemy  saw  him  take  possession  of  it,  for  no 
sooner  had  he  got  inside  than  they  opened 
on  it  with  shot  and  shell,  splintering  the 
logs  and  scattering  the  shingles  in  every  di- 
rection, causing  our  companion  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  Just  then  there  was  a  shell 

exploded  over  our  heads,  and  a  tragment 
about  a  quarter  as  large  as  a  man's  hand 
struck  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and 
buried  itself  in  the  hard  clay,  within  a  few 
inches  of  my  knee.  I  dug  it  out  and  laid 
it  one  side,  intending  to  bring  it  off  as  a 
trophy,  but  did  not  owing  to  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances which  I  will  explain  as  follows: 
In  a  few  moments  afterwards  we  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  advance  upon  the 
F  |  enemy's  works  which  were  in  the  edge  of 
I  the  woods  bordering  on  the  open  field,across 
.which  we  must  charge,  say  five  hundred 

As  there  was  a  strong  force  of  infantry 
!   in  our  front  strongly  entrenched  and  bat- 
l  teries  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  sweep  the 
field,  we  saw  but  little  chance  for  any  of 
our  single  line  of  battle  to  reach  the  ene- 
my's works,  much  less  to  drive  them  from 
I  their  position,— nevertheless  the  attempt 
must  be  made.    The  charging  column  hav- 
ing formed  under  cover  of  the  ridge  we  oc- 
cupied,we  were  ordered  to  advance.  Spring- 
ing from  our  trenches  we  moved  forward  j 
over  the  ridge  at  double  quick  in  a  terrific  I 
storm  of  lead  and  iron  which  brought  down  | 
not  a  few  of  our  number  and  caused  the 
rest  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  piles  of  dirt 
thrown  from  the  rebel  rifle-pits  which  they 
occupied  on  the  arrival  of  our  troops  on  the 
8th,  but  from  which  they  had  been  forced 
to  retire  to  their  main  line.    There  I  had 
an  adventure  which  I  would  rather  describe 
than  repeat,  viz.:  When  the  order  "for- 
ward "  was  given,  I  supposed  the  skirmish 
line  was  to  advance  across  the  field,followed 
closely  by  the  charging  column,  therefore  I 
.  rusbed  forward  past  the  rebel  pits  before  I 
I  discovered  that  the  entire  line  of  skirmish- 
I  ers  had  halted  and  lain  down  under  cover 
of  the  dirt  thrown  out  from  them,  and  the 
charging  column  had  not  moved.    I  took  in 
my  situation  at  once  and  retreated  without  ? 
,  orders,  and  not  being  on  my  military  just  \ 
tben,  did  not  take  my  place  in  line,  but  t 
jumped  into  the  pit  and  hud  down  to  escape  | 


■ 


the  storm  of  bullets  that  whistled  about 
jue.  The  enemy  were  not  satisfied  with 
using  me  as  a  target  while  above  ground, 
but  seemed  determined  to  bury  me  with 
dirt  which  the  shower  of  bullets  concen- 
trated upon  that  point  scattered  over  me. 
Although  out  of  danger  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  I  found  myself  under  a  cross  fire,  for 
my  comrades  with  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  directly  over  me,  were  firing  at  the 
enemy  and  drawing  their  fire  in  return. 
Not  relishing  my  situation  I  requested  my 
comrades  to  cease  firing  while  I  changed  my 
position,  and  immediately  jumped  out  of 
the  pit  and  placed  myself  alongside  of 
them,  but  not  without  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  who  instantly  fired  at  me, 
but  hit  instead  a  comrade  by  my  side.  For- 
tunately for  him  his  blanket  saved  his  life. 
He  had  rolled  it  lengthwise  and  tied  the 
ends  together,  making  it  in  the  form  of  a 
horse  collar,  and  carried  it  over  his  left 
shoulder  and  around  his  body  diagonally, 
the  ends  resting  on  his  right  hip,  (a  very 
common  way  of  carrying  our  blankets  dur- 
ing a  campaign.)  The  bullet  entered  and 
lodged  in  the  roll  just  over  his  breast. 

I  said  fortunately  for  my  comrade  (Joseph 
Kavanattgh)  his  blanket  saved  his  life,  but 
1  believe  it  were  better  for  him  that  that 
bullet  had  pierced  his  heart  then  and  there 
than  that  he  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands  and  suffer  and  die  in  a  rebel  prison, 
as  he  did  on  the  19th  of  the  following  Au- 
gust, at  Andersonville. 

As  I  lay  there  I  looked  back  over  the 
ridge  where  we  advanced  and  saw  comrade 
O.  J.  Adams  lying  on  his  face.  He  was  hit 
when  about  half  way  between  the  rifle-pits, 
and  fell  forward.  The  force  of  the  fall  had 
thrown  his  rubber  blanket  (which  he  wore 
over  his  shoulders)  over  his  head.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  was  hit,  but  from  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  move,  and  that  quite  a 
stream  of  blood  was  flowing  from  under  his 
blanket  down  the  hill  towards  me,  I  think 
he  must  have  been  hit  in  the  head  and  in- 
stantly killed. 

We  lay  there  but  a  few  moments, — less 
time  than  I  have  spent  in  relating  my  ex- 
perience at  that  point.  The  order  was 
given  for  the  column  to  move  upon  the  rebel 
works,  when  we  advanced  across  the  field 
which  descended  slightly  towards  the  ene- 
my. Then  was  their  golden  opportunity, 
and  one  which  they  were  but  too  ready  to 
improve,  as  our  record  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed shows.  (See  Adjutant  General's  Re- 
port.) 21  killed  and  80  wounded, — more 
than  one  in  three  of  our  whole  number  en- 


gaged. When  I  think  of  that  charge  I  won- 
der how  any  of  us  escaped  alive  in  the 
terrible  storm  of  bullets,grape  and  canister, 
solid  shot,  and  bursting  shells  which  was 
poured  upon  our  single  line.  It  was  in  this 
charge  that  comrade  S.  L.  Nichols  was 
killed.  And  doubtless  Wm.  B.  Neff  of  our 
company  shared  the  same  fate,  as  he  was 
missing  from  the  time  we  left  the  rifle-pits, 
and  has  never  since  been  heard  from. 

We  had  proceeded  only  about  half  way 
from  the  skirmish  line  to  the  enemy's  works, 
when  I  fell  pierced  with  a  minnie  ball, 
which  struck  me  near  the  left  shoulder, 
passing  through  the  arm;  badly  shattering 
the  bone,  thence  into  my  body,  striking  the 
under  side  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  turn- 
ing downward  passed  out  at  its  lowest  point, 
making  its  exit  through  my  shirt,  vest,  and 
coat.    When  I  was  hit  my  position  was  that 
of  charge  bayonet.    The  force  of  the  ball 
turned  me  partly  round,  throwing  me  in- 
stantly to  the  ground  upon  my  right  side, 
and  upon  my  gun,  which  was  grasped  in  my 
right  hand,— my  left  having  loosed  its  hold. 
The  sensation  when  the  ball  struck  me  was  J 
as  if  some  one  had  hit  me  a  heavy  blow  on 
1  the  shoulder  with  a  piece  of  board,  but  no 
pain  was  experienced  at  the  time,— in  fact 
I  did  not  know  where  I  was  hit  until  I  tried 
:  to  grasp  my  gun  again,  when  I  found  that 
my    left   hand   was    paralyzed.  Looking 
along  up  my  arm  I  saw  near  the  shoulder  a 
hole  through  my  coat  from  which  blood 
was  flowing,  and  at  once  decided  that  I 
could  be  of  no  further  service  in  that'  as- 
sault. I  therefore  determined  if  possible  to 
escape  with  my  life  from  my  perilous  situa- 
tion, although  I  doubt  not  my  chances  of 
being  hit  again  while  retreating  to  the  rifle- 
pit  where  I  found  temporary  shelter,  were 
as  great  (in  the  same  time)  as  were  those  of 
.my  comrades  who  advanced  to  within  twen- 
ty.fi ve  yards  of  the  rebel  works,  where  they 
halted  and  lay  down.    They  did  not  remain  , 
long  in  that  position,  for  to  do  so  would 
have  been  certain  death  to  every  man,  and 
to  fall  b*ck  would  expose  them  to  the  dead- 
ly fire  of  an  elated  foe,— the  result  of  which 
it  would  seem  could  be  little  less  than  anni- 
hilation.   Nevertheless  the  troops  on  out- 
right having  fallen  back,  the  regiment  had 
only  to  choose  between  two  evils,viz. :  death 
or  retreat.    They  chose  the  latter,  and  with 
ranks  already  fearfully  decimated,  fell  back- 
across  the  field  already  strewn  with  their 
dead  and  wounded  companions,  adding  at 
every  step  new  victims  to  the  deadly  mis- 
siles of  the  enemy  that  swept  through  their 
ranks. 

I  said  I  found  temporary  shelter  in  one  of 
our  rifle-pits  after  I  was  wounded.  I  found 
there  also  a  comrade  of  my  company  who 
refused  to  advance  with  the  regiujerjt  be- 


it  cause  fits  gun  was  so  loul  he  could  not  drive 
the  cartridge  down.  Although  I  had  no 
further  use  for  my  gun,  I  had  instinctively 
clung  to  it  as  one  does  to  a  trusted  life-long 
friend,  and  had  brought  it  from  the  field 
with  my  right  hand,  while  my  left  dangled 
by  my  side,  but  there  I  parted  with  it  per  , 
order  of  my  superior, who  told  me  to  give  it 
to  my  companion  whose  gun  was  useless, — 
at  the  same  time  ordering  me  to  the  rear, 
and  my  comrade  to  the  front. 

That  was  the  last  order  I  ever  received  j 
from  an  officer  of  my  regiment,  for  then 
and  there  I  took  my  leave  of  the  32d  Mass. 
Volunteers,  never  to  rejoin  them  in  the 
field, — consequently  here  ends  my  record  of 
events  connected  with  the  organization. 

On  leaving  the  rifle-pit  1  made  my  way 
as  quickly  as  possible  across  the  field  to  our 
breast-works,  making  better  time  doubtless, 
than  1  should  had  not  the  singing  of  the 
"  minnies  "  been  heeded  as  notes  of  warn- 
ing against  the  danger  of  delay.  When  I 
climbed  over  the  breast-works  I  was  met  by 

(  a  Sergeant  of  the  ambulance  train  who 
stripped  me  of  my  equipments  and  helped 
aie  into  an  ambulance.  "  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  misery  likes  company," — be  it  true 
or  false  it  matters  not.  There  was  conclu- 
sive proof  on  every  hand  that  it  reigned 
tbere,  for  look  which  way  I  would  I  saw 

j  wounded  men,  and  I  found  the  ambulance 
occupied  by  a  former  Sergeant  of  our  com- 
pany, who  had  been  shot  through  the  neck, 
making  a  serious,  though  not  fatal  wound. 

j  We  were  carried  about  a  mile  to  the  rear 
and  placed  in  a  large  tent  erected  for  a  field 

■  hospital,  which  was  being  rapidly  filled 
with  our  wounded*.  Never  shall  X  forget 
the  scenes  [  there  witnessed, although  there 
were  hundreds  of  men  about  me  wounded 
in  every  conceivable  way, — some  of  whom 
had  lost  their  limbs,  and  many  more  who 
were  patiently  waiting  their  turn  for  a  place 
upon  the  amputating  tabie,  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  murmur  or  a  groan  from  all  those  suf- 
fering comrades.  I  remember  the  cheerful 
countenance  of  a  comrade  of  company  D, 
(I  think)  who  lay  bolstered  up  just  oppo- 
site where  I  lay,  with  both  legs  off  above 
his  knees. 

One  more  case  among  the  many  terrible  j 
ones  about  me  I  must  mention,  namely: 
That  of  comrade  George  M.  Nash  of  our 
company,  who  lay  in  another  part  of  the 
tent  mortally  wounded, having  received  five 
bullet  wounds  in  our  charge  at  Laural  Hill 
from  which  he  died  in  a  few  days.  Our 
beds  were  simply  blankets  spread  on  the 
.mound,  and  as  we  arrived  from  the  field  we 
took  our  places,  or  (if  unable  to  walk)  were 
placed  on  them  in  rows, lengthwise  the  tent, 


where  we  waited  for  the  surgeons  to  come 
around,  who  examined  each  case  and  pro- 
nounced their  verdict.  As  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  wounds  to  be  examined,  many  of 
which  required  instant  and  careful  atteu-  | 

I  lion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  sometimes  I 
j  erred  in  their  decision  in  regard  to  the  ! 
j  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  so  am- 

|  putated  many  limbs  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  saved.    I  can  refer  to  my  own 
case,  as  an  illustration  of  unnecessary  am- 
putation prevented, only  by  a  second  and 
more  thorough  examination  by  a  surgeon 
'  who  revoked  the  decision  of  the  first,  (viz./ 
that  I  was  a  subject  for  the  table)  saying, 
"  I  think  that  arm  can  he  saved,"  and  at 
i  tlie  same  time  ordered  it  to  be  carefully 
dressed  with  splints.    Many  a  time  have  I  ; 
j  wished  that  I  knew  that  surgeon's  name,  j 
who  by  his  decision  saved  my  arm,  which,  j 
although  disabled,  is  worth  to  me  more 
than  a  dozen  artificial  ones,— I  would  ac- 
knowledge a  debt  of  gratitude  for  faithful 
j  service  rendered  me  which  I  never  can  re- 
j  pay.    After  having  my  wound  dressed  I  lay 
down  on  my  blanket  where  I  lay  till  towards 
!  night,  when  all  wounded  men  who  were 
able  to  ride  in  army  wagons  were  ordered  to 
go  to  the  rear.    -I  thought  I  could  go  with- 
out any  difficulty,  so  I  got  up  and  walked 
towards  the  opening  of  the  tent.    I  had 
taken  but  a  few  steps  however  when  I  sank 
down  upon  the  ground, too  weak  to  proceed 
further  from  Joss  of  blood  and  the  shock  I 
had  received.    Just  where  I  fell  was  an 
empty  blanket  which  but  a  few  moments 
before  was  occupied  by  a  comrade  who  had 
died  and  been  borne  to  his  resting  place,— 
a  soldiers  grave.    I  crawled  on  to  his  blan- 
ket where  I  lay  five  days,  most  of  which 
time  we  (two  hundred  severely  wounded 
men)  were  in  the  enemy's  hands,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  ambulances  to  convey  us  from 
the  field,  and  the  flank  movement  of  our  | 
army  which  left  us  unprotected.    And  I  I 
doubt  not  we  owed  our  escape  from  a  trip  ' 
to  Kichmond  with  quarters  in  Libby  Prison 
to  a  scarcity  of  any  means  of  conveyance 
by  which  we  could  have  been  transported 
thither.    Be  that  as  it  may,  I  rejoiced  with 
joy  which  I  cannot  express,  when,  as  I  lay 
there  on  my  blanket,  looking  out  of  the 
tent,  I  saw  troops  advancing  towards  us  in  I 
line  of  battle,  for  I  recognized  them  by  f 
their  army  blue  as  friends,  whose  coming! 
meant  rescue  from  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
removal  to  more  comfortable  quarter^  — 

II  aving  been  placed  "  hors  du  combat  "  we 
were  now  entitled  to,  and  about  to  receive 
the  protection  of  the  Old  Flag  for  which  we 
had  fought  and  bled. 


During  the  time  we  were  prisoners  we 
were  under  the  care  of  our  own  surgeons 
and  nurses,  who  gave  us  such  care  as  they 
were  able  to  bestow, — but  had  we  been  at 

|  home  and  received  such  treatment  we 
should  have  expected  to  die;  for  instance, 
my  wound  received  no  attention  except 
what  I  gave  it,  and  that  only  by  pouring 
cold  water  on  it  from  my  canteen,  during 
the  five  days.  We  were  supplied  with  ra-  i 
tjons  once.  They  were  brought  to  us  under 
a  flag  of  truce  by  our  Commissary  Sergeant, 

'  who  kindly  offered  to  take  any  letters  we 
wished  to  send  to  our  friends,  and  mail  j 
them  for  us,  I  wrote  the  following  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  I  had  in  my  pocket,  expect- 1| 
ing  then  to  be  in  Richmond  before  I  wrote 
ascain,  although  I  did  not  intimate  it  in  ray 
letter: 

Ix  Hospital  near  Battlefield.  ) 

May  16,  1864.  J 

Dear  

1  'I  was  wounded  about  noon  the  12th  inst. 
The  ball  passed  through  my  left  arm  near 
.  the  shoulder.  Am  doing  well.  About  two 
hundred  of  us  wounded  were  taken  prison- 
ers and  are  now  in  the  enemy's  hands.  We 
are  kindly  treated.  I  send  this  by  a  com-  | 
rade  who  came  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  bring 
us  rations,  &c.  I  am  in  good  spirits, with  a  I 
firm  trust  in  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well."  I 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  our  troops 
we  were  placed  in  ambulances,  (a  large 
number  of  which  accompanied  them)  and 
started  for  Bell  Plain,  and  thence  to  Wash- 
ington by  water.  We  rode  all  night  over 
very  rough  roads.  They  were  not  only 
badly  cut  up  by  heavy  wagon  trains,  but 
were  corduroyed  a  part  of  the  way.  About  ! 
j  daylight  we  arrived  in  Fredericksburg,  j 
!  whe.ie  we  halted  in  the  streets  a  half  hour,  ■ 

J  and  received  from  members  of  the  Chris* 

tian  Commission  temporary  relief,  in  the 
form  of  stimulants  and  nourishment.  We 
■  then  proceeded  on  our  way  over  more  cordu- 
royed, and  if  possible,  worse  cut  up  roads  j 
than  those  from  Spottsylvania  to  Fredericks- 
burg.   I  cannot  if  I  would,  portray  the  suf- 
!  ferings  we  endured  during  that  ride  of 
|  twenty-four  hours.    In  the  five  days  we  had 
j  been  suffering  with  our  wounds  they  had 
become  very  sensitive  and  painful, — there- 
tore  the  continual  jolt  and  jar  to  which  we 
were  exposed  made  our  suffering  almost 
unendurable,  and  in  many  instances  quite 
[  so,  for  not  a  few  of  our  comrades  died  on 
the  way  and  were  buried  by  the  roadside. 
We  reached  Bell  Plain  about  dark,  and  as 
in  Fredericksburg  received  relief  from  the  I 
Christian  Commission.    There  I  had  my 
wound  dressed  for  the  first  time  since  the 
day  1  received  it.    There  those  of  our  num  | 


ber  who  had  survived  our  ride,  and  those 
from  other  battle-fields  to  the  number  of 
about  a  thousand,  were  placed  ou  a  steamer 
and  sent  to  Washington,  where  we  arrived  | 
the  17th,  and  were  distributed  among  the 
various  hospitals  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  carried  to 
Hare  wood  Hospital,  a  beautiful  place  out- 
side the  city  and  near  the  President's  sum- 
mer retreat.  When  I  arrived  there  I  could 
scarcely  stand  upon  my  feet,  and  grew 
weaker  every  day  until  I  could  not  leave 
my  bed.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  days 
when  I  was  happily  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance at  ray  bedside  of  some  of  my  New- 
ton friends,  who,  while  in  Philadelphia, 
saw  my  name  in  the  list  of  wounded  brought 
to  Washington, and  had  come  to  see  me  and  j 
learn  my  condition.  As  I  was  very  weak 
they  remained  with  me  but  a  few  moments, 
(just,  long  enough  to  learn  the  nature  of  my 
wound)  when  they  left  me  saying  they 
must  leave  for  home  that  night.  Their 
haste  was  explained  when  in  a  few  days  a 
stranger  presented  himself  to  me,  with  a 
letter  introducing  him  as  a  student  from 
the  Xewton  Theological  Institution,  who, in 
response  to  a  call  of  ray  friends  for  some 
one  to  go  to  Washington  and  minister  to 
my  wants,  had  volunteered  his  services. 
And  they  did  not  forget,  or  fail  to  supply 
him  liberally  with  delicacies  such  as  I 
craved,  and  which,  with  his  care  and  faith- 
ful nursing,  did  more  for  my  recovery  than 
all  else  besides.  In  fact  I  began  at  once  to 
gain,  and  in  about  six  weeks  was  able  tore- 
turn  home  on  a  sixty  day's  furlough. 

On  arriving  at  Xewton  I  placed  myself 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robinson, — the  sol- 
dier's friend, — who  volunteered  his  services 
(without  charge)  to  Newton  men  who 
should  return  sick  or  disabied.  He  not  only 
attended  me  during  the  term  of  ray  fur- 
lough but  got  it  extended  for  thirty  days. 

After  ninety  days  at  home, under  the  care 
of  a  skillful  surgeon,  and  surrounded  by  a 
large  circle  of  kind  friends,  who  showed 
their  kindness  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  words, 
I  went  to  the  government  hospital  at  Read- 
ville,  Mass.,  accompanied  by  a  D.  D.,  (in- 
stead of  an  M.  D.)  who  had  been  as  con- 
stant in  his  efforts  to  supply  my  spiritual 
and  temporal  needs  as  the  former  had  ray 
physical.  After  seeing  me  safely  in  the 
hospital  he  left  rae, with  his  familiar  "good- 
bye, God  bless  you."  I  remained  there  till 
about  the  middle  of  December,  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  in  Washington  from 
which  I  was  furloughed.  I  immediately 
applied  for  a  transfer  to  my  own  State,  and 
'  was  sent  to  Dale  General  Hospital,  Worces- 
ter, where  I  arrived  January  10th,  1865, and 
where  I  remained  about  eight  months. — 


Daring  my  stay  there  1  was  most  of  the 
time  on  duty,  having  heen  detailed  as  Bag- 
gage Master  for  the  hospital,  although  suf-  | 
fering  from  an  open  wound.  As  I  was  on 
|  duty  only  five  hours  a  day  I  was  allowed  a 
pass  to  go  where  I  chose  from  3  to  9  o'clock, 
P.M.  Occasionally  I  was  granted  a  fur- 
lough of  a  few  days  to  visit  home.  On  the 
3d  of  July  as  I  was  passing  through  Boston 
on  my  way  to  Newton.  I  learned  that  our 
regiment  had  returned  from  the  seat  of  war 
and  was  then  on  the  Common.  Without 
delay  I  hastened  to  meet,  and  greet  those  of 
my  old  comrades,  who  had  weathered  the 
storm  of  thirty  battles, — the  names  of  which, 
had  been  authorized  to  be  inscribed  upon 
our  banner.  Many  were  the  faces  that  I 
missed  from  the  ranks  of  the  32d  who  bad 
received  an  honorable  discharge  upon  the 
battle-field,  and  many  more,  who  like  my- 
self had  been  permanently  disabled,  were 
absent, — not  having  been  permitted  to  share 
in  the  honors  of  our  brigade  in  being  select- 
ed to  receive  the  arms'and  equipments  of 
Lee's  army  after  his  surrender  to  General 
Grant. 

The  day  following  the  return  of  our  regi- 
ment being  the  4th  of  July,  the  Colonel 
dismissed  the  men  for  a  few  days,  with 
ordexs  to  report  on  the  island  for  their  final 
settlement  and  discharge  from  service. 

When  my  furlough  expired  I  returned  to 
the  hospital,  where  I  remained  till  the  22d 
of  September,  when  at  my  request, although 
still  suffering  severely  from  my  wound,  I 
received  my  discharge.   

it  lVah  old  adage  that  "variety  is  the 
spice  of  life."  We  had  an  abundance  of  it 
in  the  army,as  all  who  got  a  taste  of  army 
life  will  bear  me  witness. 

I  have  attempted  in  a  truthful  but 
homely  way  to  relate  a  few  of  the  many 
incidents  that  crowd  upon  my  memory  as 
I  review  my  army  experience,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
of  you  who  have  followed  me  through 

Of  life  on  the  picket  line, 
Of  life  on  the  tramp, 
Of  life  on  the  battle-field, 
Of  life  in  the  camp. 


$£tt)trrtt  Journal 

Reminiscences  of  Army  Life.— We  com- 
mence this  week  the  publication  of  "  Sketches 
of  Army  Life,"  by  S.  C.  Spaulding,  of  New- 
ton Centre,  Sergeant  of  Company  K,  Thirty- 
second  Mass.  Eegiment,  which  company  was 
obtained  in  Newton.  This  company  was  re-1 
cruited  in  obedience  to  the  call  made  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  1862,  for  three  hundred  tliou« 
sand  additional  volunteers.  On  the  20th  of 
August  of  that  year, they  left  camp  for  the  seat] 
of  war,  the  first  battle  which  took  place  after 
they  had  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  . 
being  that  at  Antietara,  Maryland,  one  of  the 
most  desperately  contested  aud  bloody  of  the 
contest  .  The  sketch  given  in  this  paper  is 
preliminary,  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
their  enlistment,and  of  their  subsequent  move- 
ments, until  at  last  they  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy  upon  the  field  of  Antietam.  Com- 
pany K  afterwards  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Gettysburg,  and  in  that  march  of  fearful 
encounters  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The   Battle  of  Gettysburg. — Sergeant 
Spaulding  of  Company  K,  of  the  Massachu-  j 
setts  Thirty-second,  gives  a  very  interesting  | 
account  this  week  of  his  reminiscences  of  the  • 
great  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  which  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  deciding  contests  of  the  war,  j 
as  its  results  ever  after  placed  the  rebel  armies  ! 
in  a  defensive  position.    In  common  with  all 
sections  of  the  country,  the   Mass.  Thirty-  j 
Second  and  the  Newton  company,  lost  heavily 
in  this  battle.    Out  of  a  total  of  229  members  j 
of  this  regiment  taken  iuto  the  field, 81  or  about 

1  one  third,  were  included  in  the  list  of  killed,  j 
wounded  and  missing.  Among  the  killed  was  i 
private  Leopold  H.  Hawkes,  who,  while  in  the 

I  act  of  assisting  a   wounded  comrade,  Hosea 
Hyde  (the  present  Clerk  of  the  Newton  Com- 
mon Council)  from  the  field,  was  himself  shot 
dead.    It  was  during  this  battle  that  Sergeant 
Major  Charles  Ward  of  Newton,  whose  name 
has  been  given  to  the  Grand  Army  Post  of  this 
city,  received  a  mortal  wound,  dying  ©u  the 
9th  of  July.    It  is  stated  that  a  Major  of  thu  j 
regiment  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  a  heavy  ! 
shot  taking  off  his  military  cap,  but  fortunate-  j 
ly  leaving  the  head  unharmed  behind . 

Sergeant  Spaulding,   in  his  reminis. 
cences  this  week,  speaks  of  the  cold  experi- 
enced by  the  moving  army  as  so  intense  that 
they  ran  the  risk  of  attracting  the  fire  of  the 
I  enemy  by  building  fires,  as  they  were  in  dan 
ger  of  freezing  to  death.    He  also  describes  a 
night  spent  upou  the  old  Bull  Run  battle-field, 
and  of  the  feeliug  experienced  upou  ascertain-  ' 
)  ing  that  they  were  sleeping  amidst  the  bones 
of  comrades  who  fell  in  that  fight.    Some  of 
:  I  the  remains  were  still  equipped  with  cap  and 
■  cartridge-box,  showing  conclusively  that  they 
|  fell  in  the  fight  with  their  armor  on  . 


'   uexer al~~Gr axt' s   Advance  tjpox: 
Richmond. — Sergeant  Spaulding  furnishes 
us  this  week  with  the  commencement  of 
his  reminiscences  of  Gen.  Grant's  advance 
upon  Richmond  at  the  head  of  a  heavily 
reinforced  Union    army.      This  forward 
movement  all  along  the  line  proved,  as  we 
all  well  remember,  successful,  leading  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  and  tha 
restoration  of  peace,  though  at  a  heavy  sac- 
rifice of  life.    General  Grant  kept  his  army 
in  motion  almost  continuously,  hardly  giv- 
ing them  time  for  the  necessary  sleep,  so 
that  they   occasionally    slumbered  while 
on  the  march.    Although  General  Lee  was 
acting  on  the  defensive,  he  was  evidently 
overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and  promp- 
titude of  his  opponent's  movements,  who 
gave  his  adversary  no  breathing-spell  after  I 
defeat,  as  was  the  case  at  Gettysburg,  and 
at  other  points.     Stonewall   Jackson   was  j 
the  only  Confederate  General  who  at  all 
resembled  General  Grant  in  this  particular,  ; 
and  he  was  killed  before  the  commencement  ' 
of  this  forward  movement. 


The  Army  Reminiscences  of  Sergeant' 
Spaulding,  continued  this  week,  contain  an 
impressive  account  of  the  execution  of  five  de- 
serters from  the  army,  and  also  of  the  flight  of 
the  beaten  rebel  array,  (at  Gettysburg)  with 
the  union  forces  in  close  pursuit. 


.  Lines. 

The  following  lines  were  suggested  by  my 
'   old  army  coat  :— 

"  Old  Blouse  "  your  presence  on  the  wall 
f«     A  thousand  stirring  scenes  recall  , 
I  fight  the  battles  o'er  and  o'er 
Of  sixty-two,  and  three,  and  four. 
*First,  Antietam,  then  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg, 
The  Wilderness,and  Laurel  Hilb 
uL     (Call  it  Spottsylvania,  if  you  will) 
Where  we  charged  the  foe  one  day 
In  sixty-four,  the  twelfth  of  May, 
When  there  we  formed  in  battle-line, 
We  mustered  just  two-tweiity-nine; 
But  twenty  comrades  there  were  slain 
In  that  fearful  storm  of  leaden  rain, 
j     And  eighty  more  to  the  rear  were  sent, 
Wounded,  outpf  our  regiment. 
Together  on  tfmt  field  we  fell 
\     Amid  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
A  rebel  bullet  pierced  us  through, 
I  bear  the  scarj^aad  so  do  you. 

S-  tt'iSl'.U-LDING,  C-O.  K. 

32d  Regt.  Mass.  Vols. 
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Comrades:— Never,  no  never,  shall  we  forget 
the  day. 

When  we  enlisted  for  the  war  iu  Company 
K. 

T'was  July  twenty-six  eighteen  hundred 
sixty-two, 

/  enlisted  to  defend  the  flag— "  the  red,  white 
and  blue." 

Father  Abraham  had  called   for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more 
Volunteers;  to  rill  the  ranks  of  those  who'd 

gone  before, 
And  lo,  three  hundred  thousand  men,  were 

ready  to  respond 
"  To  the  call  to  arms,"  throughout  the  North 

from  Maine  to  Oregon. 
A  hundred  strong  of  Newton's  sons,  then 

volunteered  to  go 
And  tight,  the  Union  topreserve,I  give  their 

names  below: 
Edmands  was  our  Captain,  when  we  went 

away; 

Bancroft  and  Boyd,  Lieutenants  each  were 
they ; 

Farns  worth,  Kingsbury,  Churchill,  Neff  and 

Cousens,  (he  it  said) 
Were  Sergeants,  when  we  went  down  South, 

to  fight  with  "  Johnnie  Reb." 
Of  Corporals,  we  had  eight  (all  told)  whose 

names  I  here  record: 
Benson,   Hall,   McGuire,  Madden,  Potter, 

Ramsdell,  Ward 
And  Gilman,  (the  righting  Parson)  whom  we 

all  remember  well, 
Also,  our  two  Musicians,  whose  name  were 

King  and  Fell. 
Privates:— Adams.   Bates,    Baker,  Bixby, 

Butler,  Costello, 
Cahill,  Cary,  Clifford  and  three  Cousens, in  a 

row ; 

A  trio-yes,  '*  a  double-file,"  for  there  was 

still  another 
(The  Sergeant)  thus  you  see,  K  had  four 

Cousens  brothers. 
Cropper,  Curler,  Cog-iu  (the  last  of  whom 

deserted) 

Callahan  and  Champion,  Drake,  Doherity 

and  Durgin, 
Dearborn,  Dolau,  Drown  and  Emanuel, 
Franklin,  Fifield,  Freeman,   Friends,  also 

senior  Fell 

The  father  of  our  Drummer  Boy,  who  scarce 

hau  reached  his  teens. 
The  two  French   brothers,   Fuller,  Fuller, 

Govett,  Gelding,  Green, 
Hall,  Hart,   fiildreth,  Hill  and  Hall  (the 

other  one,)  _ 
Hawkes,  Hyde,  Inglis,  Jackson  and  Jenni- 

son,  ' 
Kingsbury  one,  Kingsbury  two,  Kennedy  s 

tirst  and  last, 
Two    Leavitt    brothers,    Latham,  Leach. 

M,  C  athv  and  MrGrath, 
Moore,  Morse,  Neil  and  Neff  (the  younger  \ 

one,)  '  , 

Nichols,  and  two    Nichols  brothers,  also 

Nicholson, 

Newell,   Pratt,    Percival    and    Pero  (you 
know) 

Ramsdell,  Rice,  Sanger,  Summervill  and 

Snow,  <  ... 

Skelton,  Sherman.  Smallwood,  Spaulding. 

Sullivan  and  Srone, 
Taylor,  Toombs,   Trowbridge,  and  lults 

(the  smallest  one,) 
Varley,  Ward,  and  Weiitworth,  W  oodbndge 

and  Wright, 
Complete  the  R»ll  pf  Co.  K.  that  volun- 

tee.  ed  to  right.  ^  V  ^  gg*  y  J  I 

pany  K.,"  was  written  by  Sergeant  g£  J 
Spaulding,  of  Newton  Centre. 


The  Story  of  the  Massachusetts 
Tliirty-Sc-coiad. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  handsomely 
printed  book  of  2(J0  pages,  just  from  the 
press,  containing  "  The  Story  of  the  Thirty- 
Second  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Infantry  ; 
whence  it  came  ;  where  it,  went;  what  it 
saw,  and  what  it  did.  By  Francis  J.  Parker. 
Colonel.  Boston,  C.  W.  Calkins  $  Co.  pub- 
lishers." It  is  dedicated  "  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Thirty-Second  Massachusetts, 
in  nit  mory  of  the  dead,  and  in  honor  of  the 
living." 

Company  K  of  this  regiment  was  recruited 
in  Newton,  with  J.  Gushing  Edmands,  after 
wards  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General ; 
Lieutenants  Ambrose  Bancroft,  and  John 
F.  Boyd. 

There  is  much  to  interest  in  this  book.  It 
is  not  a  mere  complication  of  dry  details: 
hut  furnishes  the  reader  with  many  interest- 
ing occurrences  of  every  day  camp  life,  and 
with  much  of  the  merry  humor  that  beguiled 
the  dull  hours  duringthe  days  of  waitiiigfor 
active  service;  tells  of  the  sudden  alarm,  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  desperate  strug- 
gle with  all  the  accessories  of  the  contest. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  this  unpre- 
tentious volume,  of  the  sufferings  of  our  sol- 
diers daring  those  long  years. 

We  have,  given  in  the  Jottrnal,from  time  to 
time,  sketches  by  Colonel  Parker,  Major 
Earns \v(  rth,  and  Sergeant  Spaulding, sketch- 
es of  the  campaigns  of  the  Thirty-Second, 
which  have  been  read  with  interest. 

At  Gettysburg  this  regiment,  met  with  a 
very  heavy  loss,  and  also  through  the  strug- 
gle of  that  last  terrible  march  to  Richmond. 
The  Thirty-Second  had  killed  in  battle  76; 
died  of  wounds  or  disease,  194;  discharged 
for  disability,  384.  Total  (J54.  This  total 
does  not,  include  the  number  of  men  wound- 
ed who  returned  to  duty  nor  of  those,  some 
200  more,  who  died  in  captivity,  or  by  the 
roadside  in  severe  marches, who  are  included 
in  the  returns  among  the  unaccounted  for, 
missing  and  deserters.  The  number  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  service  was 
1,087.  Total  number  of  men  enlisted,  2,286. 
Of  the  37  commissioned  officers  who  were 
included  in  the  final  muster-out  of  i.he  regi- 
ment, all  except  seven  were  promoted  from 
tlie  ranks. 

This  regiment  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
the  flag  of  truce  sent  by  General  Lee,  when 
forced  to  surrender  at  Appomatox  Court 
House.  Our  author  gives  this  description  of 
the  closing  occurrence : — 

It  was  when  the  two  armies  stood  in  mar- 
tial array  against  each  other,  where  the  river 
Appomatox  runs  winding  along  through  Vir- 
ginia, the  great  battle-field  of  the  war,  and 
just  as  the  Union  soldiers  were  expecting  to 
receive  the  volley  of  the.  enemy.,  that  firing 
suddenly  ceased  and  a  halt  was  ordered. 


Colonel  Cunningham, of  the  Thirty-Second, 
seeing  what  seemed  to  be  a  flag  of  truce  in 
our  front,  took  the  Adjutant  with  him,  and, 
putting  spurs  to  their  horses  they  dashed  for- 
ward and  soon  met  a  mounted  officer  attend- 
ed by  an  Orderly,  bearing  a  small  white  flag 
upon  a  staff.  The  officer  announced  himself 
as  one  of  General  Lee's  staff,  and  said  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  General 
Grant  with  a  view  to  surrender.  Soon  the 
expected  surrender  of  Lee  was  known 
through  our  lines,  and  the  hearts  of  all  were 
joyous  and  gay. 

April  11th  came  the  formal  surrender,  and 
the  brigade  to  which  the  32d  was  attached 
was  ordered  to  receive  the  arms  of  the  rebel 
infantry, which  duty  was  performed  in  solemn 
silence,  and  this  was  the  practical  ending  of 
the  war 


L  may' 
r  f  Aft. 


The  six  rostered  members  of 
Charles  Ward  Post  62,  Newtonville, 
Leonard  Boyd  of  161  Allerton  road, 
Newton  Highlands,  commander,  in- 
tend to  observe  Memorial  Day  •  to- 
morrow by  decorating  the  graves  of 
all  veterans  in  the  morning  and  by 
a  parade  in  the  afternoon,  led  by 
Mayor  Sinclair  Weeks,  Newton  Post 
A.  L.,  chief  marshal.  Russell 
Vilas,  commander  of  that  post,  will 
be  chief  of  staff;  David  Keefe,  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Council  of  New- 
ton, Adjutant  General.  At  2:15  p  ro 
the  parade  will  start  from  near  the 
Newton  Fire  Station  and  pass  along 
Washington,  Walnut,  Washington  pk, 
Park  pi,  Cabot  and  Walnut  sts  to  the 
Newton  Cemetery. 

It  is  expected  not  more  than  two 
of  the  six  living  members  of  the 
Ward  Post  will  be  active  enough  to 
participate. 


John  Brown's  Prophecy  of  the  Civil  War. 

From  an  Article  in  Hit  Atlantic  Monthly  for  De- 
cember, by  ex-Congressman  W.  A.  Phillips.— The 
most  important  interview,  the  one  that  has  pecu- 
liar historical  significance,  was  the  last  I  ever  had 
I  with  him.  It  occurred  during  the  same  year  of 
the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  although  several  months 
before.  I  had  lost  track  of  him,  when  one  day 
Kagi  came  to  my  house  in  Lawrence,  and  told  me 
tbat  the  old  man  had  arrived  and  was  at  the  Whit-  I 
ney  House,  and  wished  to  see  me.  At  first  I  refused 
to  go,  and  sent  him  word  by  Kagi  that  as  he  never 
took  my  advice  I  did  not  see  any  use  in  giving  him 
any.  Kasi  60on  returned  and  said  that  the  old 
man  must  see  tue;Jie  was  eoing  away,  and  misrht 
never  see  me  again.  I  found  him  in  a  small  room 
at  the  Whitney  House,  then  oue  of  the  Lawrence 
I  hotels,  down  toward  the  river.  *  *  * 
;  He  sketched  the  history  of  American  slavery  from 
its  beginnings  in  the  colonies,  and  referred  to  the 
-  States  that  were  able  to  shake  it  off.  He  recalled 
'  many  circumstances  that  I  had  forgotten  or  had 
never  heard  of.  *  *  *  "And  now,"  he  went  on, 
"we  have  reached  a  point  where  nothing  but.  war 
can  settle  the  question.  Had  they  succeeded  in 
Kausas,  they  would  have  gained  a  power  that 
would  have  given  them  permanently  the  upper 
hand,  and  it  would  have  been  the  deatn-knell  of 
republicanism  in  America.  Tbey  are  checked,  but 
nut  Uoaten.  They  never  intend  to  relinquish  the 
machinery  of  this  Government  into  the  hands  of 
the  opponents  of  slavery.  It  has  taken  them  more 
than  half  a  century  to  get  it,  and  they  know  its 
significance  too  well  to  give  it  up.  If  the  Republi- 
can party  elects  its  President  next  year,  there  will 
be  war.  The  moment  they  are  unable  to  control 
they  will  go  out,  and  as  a  rival  Nation  alongside 
they  will  get  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nations,  until  American  Republicanism  and  i 
freedom  are  overthrown."  *  *  * 

He  told  me  that  a  war  was  at  that  very  moment 
contemplated  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Buchan- 
an; that  for  years  the  army  had  been  carefully 
arranged,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  on  a  basis  of 
Southern  power;  that  arms  and  the  best  of  the 
troops  were  being  concentrated,  so  as  to  be  under 
control  of  its  interests  if  there  was  danger  of  hav-  I 
ii>g  to  surrender  the  Government;  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  was  then  sending  our  vessels 
away  on  long  cruises,  so  that  they  would  not  be 
available,  and  that  the  Treasury  would  be  beggared 
before  it  got  into  Northern  hands.  All  this  has  a 
strangely  prophetic  look  to  me  now;  then  it  simply 
appeared  incredible  or  the  dream  and  vagary  of  a 
man  who  had  allowed  one  idea  to  carry  him  away. 
I  told  him  he  surely  was  mistaken,  and  had  con-  , 
founded  every-day  occurences  with  treacherous  1 
designs.  "No,"  he  said,  and  I  remember  this  pare 
distinctly— "no,  the  war  is  not  over.  It  is  a 
treacherous  lull  before  the  storm.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  one  of  the  greatest  wars  in  history,  and  I 
fear  slavery  will  triumph,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  all  aspirations  for  human  freedom.  For 
my  part,  I  drew  my  sword  in  Kansas  when  they  , 
attached  us,  and  I  will  never  sheathe  it  until  this 
war  is  over.  Our  best  people  do  not  understand 
tl  e  dauger.  They  are  besotted.  They  have  com-  i 
promised  so  long  that  they  think  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  have  no  more  any  power  on  this 
earth."  ***** 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  of  Spartacus  and  his 
servile  war,  and  was  evidently  familiar  with  every  , 
step  in  the  career  of  the  great  gladiator.    I  re- 
minded him  that  Spartacus  and  Roman  slaves  , 
were  warlike  people  in  the  country  from  which  I 
they  were  taken,  and  were  trained  to  arms  in  the 
arena,  in  which  they  slew  or  were  slain,  and  that  I 
the  movement  was   crushed  when  the  Roman  j 
legions  were  concentrated  against  it.   The  negroes 
were  a  peaceful,  domestic,  inoffensive  race.   In  all 
thoir  sufferings  they  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  re-  j 
aentment  or  reprisal.   "You  have  not  studied  them 
right,"  he  said,  "and  you  have  not  studied  them 
long  enough.  Human  nature  Is  the  same  every- 
where."  He  then  went  on  in  a  vorj'  elaborate  way 
to  explain  the  mistakes  of  Spartacus.  and  tried  to 
show  me  how  he  could  easily  have  overthrown  the 
Roman  Empire.   The  pith  of  it  was  that  the  leader 
of  that  servile  insurrection,  instead  of  wasting  his 
time  in  Italy  until  his  enemies  could  swoop  on  him,  i 
►should  have  struck  at  Rome;  or,  if  not  strong 
enough  for  that,  he  should  have  escaped  .to  the 
wild  northern  provinces,  and  there  have  organized 
an  army  to  overthrow  Rome. 


i  told  him  that  I  feared  he  would  lead  the  young 
men  with  him  into  some  desperate  enterprise,, 
where  thev  would  be  imprisoned  and  disgraced.  I 
He  rose.   "Well,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I  could  get 
you  to  understand  this.   I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
The  world  is  very  pleasant  to  yon;  but  when  your 
household  gods  are  broken,  as  mine  have  been,  i 
vou  will  see  all  this  more  clearly."   I  rose,  some- 
what offended,  and  said:  "Captain,  if  you  thought 
this  why  did  you  send  for  me?"  and  walked  to  the 
door.   He  followed  me,  and  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  when  I  turned  to  him  he  took  both 
ray  hands  in  his.   I  could  see  that  tears  stood  on  I 
his  hard,  bronzed  cheeks.   "No,"  he  said,  "we 
must  not  part  thus.   I  wanted  to  see  you  and  tell 
you  how  it  appeared  to  me.   With  the  help  of  God 
I  will  do  what  I  believe  to  be  best."   He  held  my 
bands  firmly  in  his  stern,  hard  hands,  leaned  for- 
ward and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek,  and  I  never  saw 
him  again.  ^  


utiles  Suggested  by  Memorial  »fty. 

By  A.  W.  Arnold. 
When  first  on  Plymouth  rock  they  stood, 
Our  father?  felt  the,.jOy 
For  freedom  gainetl,  and  now  they  would 
,  Maintain  it  for  the  coming  boy. 

The  boy.  he  came,  to  manhood  grew, 
And  battled  hard,  as  best  he  knew, 
For  truth  and  right,  and  with  his  might 
Waged  battle  both  by  day  and  night. 

The  glorious  freedom  which  he  sought, 
As  time  rolled  on  and  power  he  got, 
Began  to  fade  away  from  sight, 
And  soon  was  lost  in  darkest  night. 

For  slavery  a  foothold  gained, 
And  cursed  our  land,  and  to  our  shame, 
Four  million  slaves  were  bought  and  sold 
To  serve  our  greedy  thirst  for  gold. 

The  conflict  first  of  words  did  come, 
From  Garrison,  and  Phillips,  too; 
The  country  wide  did  hear  the  hum— 
A  squad  of  men  to  thousands  grew. 

Then  came  the  strife  political- 
Words  warm  and  intellectual  - 
Violent  threats  of  disunion, 
Presaging  fears  for  our  Union . 

Fierce  anger  filled  the  Southern  heart— 
They  with  a  purpose  took  their  part. 
Great  guns  were  fired  at  Sumter's  fort, 
To  gain  control  of  Southern  ports. 

War  once  began,  O!  who  can  span 
The  bloody  chasm  ope'd  for  man  ! 
Who  now  can  tell,  let  him  who  will, 
How  much  of  good,  how  much  of  ill? 

See,  brothers  to  the  conflict  come, 
Leave  all  they  hold  most  dear  at  home, 
And  ne'er  return  to  much  loved  ones, 
Leaving  their  bones  'neath  Southern  Buns. 

In  war  the  chieftest  need  is  7neii— 
Men  who  are  brave,  who  know  no  fear, 
But  Lincoln's  mighty  stroke  with  pen, 
Did  much  for  freedom,  far  and  near. 

The  war  is  o'er!   We  on  this  day 

Do  strew  bright  flowers,  and  prayers  we  say, 
:  That  war  no  more  may  curse  our  land, 
i  That  freedom's  banner  now  shall  stand. 
May  30th,  1883. 


VETERANS'  REUNIONS. 


Lincoln  at  Gettysburg-  His  Speech— Other  In- 
cidents. 

Washington  C.  H.,  0.,  November  12. 

To  the  Editor  ol  the  Commercial: 

I  read  to-day,  with  considerable  interest, 
your  correspondent's  article  ("I.  J.  A.") 
on  the  dedication  of  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  in 
which  President  Lincoln,  Edward  Everett  and 
several  Governors  of  States  took  part.  The 
then  Secretary  of  State,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  was 
also  present.  It  was  a  notable  occasion,  and 
has  gone  into  the  history  of  the  country.  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  present  on  the  platform 
from  which  both  Lincoln  and  Everett  spoke. 
Mr.  Everett's  essay  was  lengthy,  but  the  as- 
sembled thousands  listened  to  it  throughout 
with  the  greatest  interest.  It  was  a  calm, 
thoughtful,  statesmanlike  view  of  the  impend- 
ing rimes.  Ouly  at  intervals  did  the  people 
manifest  any  excitement.  It  wasfa  solemn  oc- 
casion and  all  seemed  to  be  sadly  depressed. 
We  had,  after  a  bloody  battle,  driven  the 
Rebels  out  of  the  North— that  was  all.  The 
future  was  inexplicable. 

Mr.  Everett  having  closed,  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  next  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gramme, Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States.  All  eyes  were  centered  on  his 
majestic  form  as  he  arose  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  stand..  Grief  sat  upon  the  President's 
brow.  He  hesitated  but  a  moment.  Then  he 
almost  shrieked  out  that  grand  epic  whose 
sentiments  and  words  will  resound  down  the 
ages.  The  people  electrified,  as  one  man  at  its 
idose  arose  and  thundered  their  applause. 

Neither  while  Mr.  Everett  nor  Mr.  Lincoln 
'was  speaking  did  tears  flow,  as  "I.  J.  A."  says, 
but  when  the  solemn  dirge  was  sun/  by  the 
Philadelphia  choir,  then  it  was  that  (at  least  .1 
can  speak  for  those  on  the  platform)  tears 
flowed.  There  seemed  to  be  no  exception— all 
mourned  for  the  dead  Union  soldiers,  whoso 
graves  dotted  the  surface  of  the  cemetery — 
President,  Governors  andjall.  It  was  a  solemn 
scene. 

In  the  evening  Hon.  Charles  Anderson,  of 
Ohio,  spoke  to  the  people  in  a  church,  at  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  present.  The  audience  had 
assembled,  and  as  the  President  appeared  in 
the  church  all  arose  to  their  feet.  Following 
Mr.  Lincoln  up  the  aisle  was  an  old  man  quite 
shabbily  dressed.  When  reaching  the  seat  re- 
served for  the  President,  the  old  man  was 
going  in  with  him,  when  Governor  Tod,  who 
escorted  the  President,  put  his  hand  on  him 
and  said,  "No,  add  man;  you  can't  go  in  there." 
Mr.  Lincoln  turned  and  said,  "Yes,  Governor, 
that's  my  man,"  and  wrapped  his  long  arms 
around  him.  It  was  the  old  man  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  entered  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg with  his  musket,  and  fought  inde- 
pendently the  live-long  day. 

I  was  glad,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  at  Gettysburg 
on  that  occasion.  It  was  a  white  day  in  my 
experience  of  tho  war  times  of  the  rebellion. 
Yours,    W.  R.  L. 

A.  PRECEDENT  FOR  CONSEQUENTIAL  PEN- 
SIONS. 

Mr.  J.  sr.  S.  Williams  succeeded  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  session  in  passing  a  long-pending  bill  grant- 
ing an  increased  pension  to  Stillinan  C*Spauldin«- 
of  Newton.  This  is  a  peculiar  case.  Spauldin"- 
was  granted  a  pension  of  six  dollars  a  month  in 
18C6,  for  an  injury  by  a  gun-shot  in  the  shoulder 
About  five  years  later  he  lost  his  right  leg  in  con- 
sequence of  disease  resulting  from  invalidism  and 
depression  produced  by  the  gun-shot  wound,  and 
upon  this  he  claimed  a  pension  of  $21  per  month 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  action  of  Congress  on 
this  bill  establishes  a  precedent  for  consequential 
fiiuuages  in  pension  ease*. 


THE  THIRTY-SECOND  REGIMENT  MEETS  AT 
NEWBURYPORT,  AND  THE  THIRTY-THIRD 
REGIMENT  AT  NAHANT. 


Yesterday  was  the  t  wo  hundreth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  at  "Moulton  Hill,"  on  the  Merri- 
mac,  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Moulton  family,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
ancestral  estate,  Captain  H.  W.  Moulton,  a  com- 
rade of  the  regiment,  the  veterans  of  the  thirty- 
second  Massachusetts  regiment  held  their  four- 
teenth annual  reunion  there.  Some  200  comrades 
assembled  at  Newburyport  in  the  morning,  and 
were  met  by  Captain  Moulton  with  the  Newbury- 
port Cadet  band.  Each  veteran  was  piesented  by 
the  host  with  a  little  white  satin  flag  inscribed, 
"Two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement, 
Moulton  Hill— 1683-1883;  reunion  of  the  thirty- 
second  regiment."  On  the  reverse  waa  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Mounton  mansion,  with  its  mediae- 
val towers  and  minarets.  The  flairs  were  placed 
on  short  staffs  made  from  wood  cut  by  William 
Moulton  in  1683.  The  regiment  embarked  upon 
the  steamer  E.P.Shaw  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
sail  to  "Black  Rocks,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  a  half-hour  was  speni  in  examin- 
ing the  jetties  and  government  im- 
provements there.  Returning  to  Salis- 
bury Beach,  an  excellent  fish  dinner 
was  eaten,  after  which  the  party  returned  in  the 
steamer  to  Moult jn  Hill,  where  it  was  received 
with  a  salute  of  thirty-two  guns.  An  hour  was 
spent  in  the  inspection  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  enjoying  the  superb  view  from  the  tower. 

A  business  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the 
president,  Captain  E.  F.  Phinney,  presided,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  President. 
Captain  H.  W.  Moulton  of  company  H;  vice- 
presidents,  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Tufts  of  company 
K;  Captain  G.  R.  Reed  of  company  A,  Captain  C. 
H.  Smith  of  company  M;  secretary,  S.  C.  Spauld- 
ing.  Executive  committee— Chairman,  Comrade 
Bancroft;  company  A,  W.  H.  Thomas;  company 
B,  R.  Flint;  company  C,  Sergeant  Preston;  com- 
pany D,  E.  Quinn;  company  E,  Sergeant  Laskey; 
company  F,  Colonel  E.  O.  Sueppard;  company  G, 
Henry  Young;  company  H,  Captain  William  E. 
Reed;  company  I,  Sergeant  Pilse;  company  K, 
Major  Farnsworth;  company  L,  Loring  Burrill: 
company  M,  J.  F.  Johnson.  The  question  of  vis- 
iting Gettysburg,  to  locate  the  position  of  the 
regiment  in  that  battle,  was  brought  up,  and  on 
motion  of  Captain  Bowers  a  special  committee  of 
one  from  each  company  was  chosen  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  names  of  the  following  de- 
ceased comrades  were  aim  unced:  A.  J.  Picker- 
ing of  company  H,  C.  P.  Terry  of  company  D, 
and  Lieutenant  Hedge  of  company  H.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  meeting  the  comrades 
partook  of  a  fine  collation  in  a  tent  upon  the 
lawn.  Captain  Moulton  made  a  biief  speech  of 
welcome,  which  was  responded  to  bj  Captain 
Phinney.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  Colonel 
E.  O.  Sheppard,  Captain  Charles  Bowers  of  com- 
pany G,  and  Surgeon  F.  H.  Faxon,  now  of  the 
Sailors'  Home  at  Quincy.  The  reunion  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  ever  held,  and  Captain  Moul- 
ton was  given  rounds  of  cheers  by  the  boys  on  their 
departure.  The  thirty-second  regiment  was  re- 
cruited in  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Essex  and  Ply- 
mouth counties.  Its  first  service  was  ut  Antietam, 
and  from  that  time  on  it  was  thirty-seven  times 
uuder  fire,  and  participated  in  thirty-two  engage- 
ments. It  covered  the  retreat  of  Griffin's  brig- 
ade of  the  first  division,  fifth  corps,  at  Freder- 
icksburg, and  wa<  in  tne  division  which  received 
the  arms  and  equipments  of  Lee's  army,  holding 
the  right  of  the  line  that  day.  Antietam,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chanoellorsville,  Gettysburg.  Spott- 
sylvania,  Petersburg,  and  the  explosion  of  the 
mine,  are  among  its  principal  engagements.  It 
was  the  first  regiment  to  assume  the  name  of 
"veteran"  after  its  reo'nlistment  for  the  war. 
The  place  of  holding  the  next  reunion  was  left 
with  the  executive  committee. 

Thfl   old  33d    Massachusetts   reci-impnt  nrhinh 

Massachusetts— Aii.ol.  Luoien  Lord,  I>cc.  IOj 
'8;!;  Boston,  Edw.  S.  Tobcy.  Di  e.  10,  *8S :  Brock 
ton,  Geo.  L.  Fullerton,  March  11,  '84;  Cottage 
City.  Francis  P.  Vincent,  April  G,  '84;  Haverhill; 
Um.  IS.  Blunt,  May  17,  "84;  Milton,  .Mis.  Abigail 
F.  Pope,  March  8.  '84;  New  Beuf.ml.  Tl.cs. 
Cpgveshall,  March  17,  '84;  Newton  Ceutro.  Miss 
Uuy  A.  White.  .Tan.  21,  '84 : 


THANKSGIVING! 

BY  A.  W.  ARNOLD. 

Father!  to  Thee,  whom  we  adore, 
With  thankful  hearts,  to  Thee  we  raise 
Our  songs  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

And  while  we  thank  Thee,  ask  for  more. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
O,  Father !  ours,  who  art  in  Heaven, 
And  warm  our  hearts  with  heavenly  leaven, 

So  sweet,  so  pure,  thus  to  be  led ! 

Thy  name  be  hallowed  in  our  hearts ! 
Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
In  each  of  us,  in  every  one, 

'Till  we  arc  pure  in  all  our  parts. 

Father!  to  Thee  we  glory  give 
For  all  our  blessings,  great  and  small— 
For  watchful  care  spread  oven  all. 

To  guide,  to  guard  us  while  we  live. 
Stoneham,  Nov.  29.  1883. 

SKETCHES  Or  SF.uuHEAD. 


Its  Situation  and  Surround- 
ings,—Its  Beauty  and 
its  Business* 


Its  People  ar*  its  Pros- 
perity* 


X. 

HARD  JV&RE. 


GEO.  T.  SPAULDING* 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  Mr.  Spaulding 
came  to  Brodhead  from  Vermont,  his 
native  stat  ,  and  commenced  working 
at  his  trade,  as  a  tinsmith,  tor  E.  C. 
Clinton  who  had  recently  opened  busi- 
ness in  this  place  Mr.  Clinton  subse- 
quently sold  out  his  business  to  8.  P. 
Taft  and  Chas.  Clinton. and  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding remained  with  Tatt  &  Clinton  un- 
til Julv,  I06I,  when  he  enlisted  and 
entered  the  service  of  tho  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  Regimental  Band 
of  the  Third  Wis.  Volunteers.  Early 
in  1864,  this  band  was  re-orgarized  as 
the  famous  44  Brigade  Band,"  whose 
re-union  was  bcid  in  this  village  about 
a  year  ago.  Mr.  Spaulding  remained 
in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
being  mustered  out  in  July  1865. 


f  Hi*  four  years  of  service  being  over, 
•  he  returned  home  and  not  very  long 
j  after,  formed  a  co  partnership  with  T. 
H.  Brown,  and  the  new  firm  puroha*ed 
the  stove  and  tin- ware  Department  of 
L.  Lakio,  and  carried  on  business  with 
him  for  about  two  years,  Mr.  Lakin  re- 
taining the  Hardware  proper.  They 
tnen  sold  out  their  interests  to  Mr. 
Morse,  with  whom  Mr.  Spaulding  re- 
mained for  a  year  or  more. 

In  the  spring  ot  1871,  Mr  Spaul- 
ding opened  a  new  store  and  has  since 
carried  on  a  steadily  increasing  business, 
which  has  developed  into  large  pro- 
portions. He  first  established  himself 
on  Exchange  Square  and  after  one  or 
two  removals,  he  purchased,  in  1874, 
the  commodious  two-story  brick  block 
on  Center  Street,  which  he  now  occu- 
pies. His  business  embraces  a  full  line 
of  stoves,  tin,  copper  and  iron  ware, 
pumps,  farming  tools, cutlery. and  hard- 
ware of  all  kinds.  The  manufacturing, 
oarried  on  in  the  second  story  of  his 
building,  embraces  tin,  copper,  sheet 
iron,  and  general  jobbing;  with  especial 
attention  to  roofing.  Mr.  Spaulding 
has  himself  woiked  at  the  bench  about 
twenty  years,  but  of  late  yeais.  his 
large  and  increasing  business  has  given 
him  enough  to  do  outsido  of  the  work- 
shop. In  the  store  and  work-shop,  he 
employs  live  or  six  hauds  constantly, 
and  during  the  summer  season,  be 
keeps  three  or  four  peddler's  wagons 
upon  the  road.  He  has  also  /or  t  wo 
years  past,  dealt  in  Farm  Maohinery. 
!  of  which  we  made  mention  la?t  week. 
I  The  fact  tfoat  Mr.  Spaulding  is  about 
'making a  change  in  his  business,  which 
will  not,  however,  take  him  away  from 
1  Brodhead.  seems  to  justify  us  in  giving 
this  somewhat  full  personal  sketch  That 
he  enjoys  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens, is  evinc- 
ed by  the  fact  that  he  has  frequently 
been  called  to  public  positions  of  honor 
and  trust,  being  now  a  member  of  the 
village  Board,  and  for  tho  past  seven 
years, he  has  been  Treasurer  and  tax-re- 
ceiver, oi  the  town  of  Decatur  and  the 
village  of  Brodhead. 


1 
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THE  OLD  GENERALS. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  LEAKERS  OF 
THE  SOUTHERN  AR3IIES. 


"What  Became  of  them  After  the  War- 
Present  Occupations  of  the  Survivors— 
lleminiscences  of  a  West  Pointer. 


TFnOJr  OUR  W'ASniXCTOX  CORRKSPOXDENT.'! 

"Washington,  Nov.  24,  1883.— Twenty- 
years  ago  the  North  kept  in  mind  the 
leading  generals  on  the  rebel  side  and  dis- 
cussed their  merits  with  as  much  interest  as  ! 
was  shown  in  the  leaders  of  its  own  armies. 
Many  of  them  had  been  prominent  in  the 
regular  army  before  the  war.  Some  were  j 
connected  with  Northern  families.  ""What 
has  become  of  these  men?"  I  asked  an  old 
"West  Pointer  and  brilliant  general  officer 
the  other  day.  He  thought  a  minute. 
"Why,  the  majority  of  them  are  dead."  was 
the  reply.  Then  he  went  on  to  take  up 
some  of  those  historic  names.  "With  many 
of  their  owners  he  had  served  in  Mexico 
and  in  Indian  wars  without  num- 
ber. "Yes,  the  greater  part  of 
these  men  are  dead,  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  of  our  Northern 
generals.  After  the  war  most  of  them 
broke  down.  The  fact  was,  the  rebels  suf- 
fered more  than  we  did.  They  had  a  harder 
time  in  tlie  field,  lived  poorly,  and  were 
more  disposed  to  disease  than  our  men. 
Lee,  Anderson,  Bragg,  Magruder,  Breckin 
ridge.  Hood,  Picket.  Forrest,  Price.  Pember- 
ton,  'Dick'  Taylor,  Pillow,  Floyd,  Hardee 
and  Ewell  were  among  them.  The  majority 
had  been  in  the  regular  army.  They  went 
with  tiie  South  for  state  pride,  and  in  part 
because  they  were  frozen  out.  I  shall  not 
forget  Anderson.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
dragoons  out  in  Utah.  "When  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  and  he  went  away  from 
the  rest  of  us,  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 
'I  am  going  back  to  South  Carolina  to  raise 
hogs  and  hominy  until  the  war  is  over,'  he 
said,  'I  will  never  fight  the  old  flag.' 
But  in  a  month  the  tide  was 
too  strong  for  him.  They  made 
him  military  governor  of  Charleston 
and  a  corps  commander  in  Lee's  army.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart  right  after  the  war. 
Lee  never  waited  to  resign,  but,  like  John- 
ston, he  was  made  to  feel  that  the  Northern 
officers  distrusted  him.  It  was  so  With 
Johnston.  In  18GI  he  was  quartermaster- 
-general,  but  old  Simon  Cameron  transacted 
all  his  business  with  subordinate  officers. 
At  last  Johnston  went  to  him.  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary," he  said,  "you  pay  no  attention  to 
me."  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "you  are  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  sympathize  with  the  rebels." 
"I  do  not,"  answered  Johnston,  "but  I  shall 
resign,  rather  than  be  ignored.  It  is  not  be- 
cause I  have  any  desire  to  join  the  South." 
Yet  in  three  months  he  had  drifted 
into  a  general's  commission  in  Dixie. 
Johnston  is  an  old  man  now,  not  less  than 
seventy-five.  Bragg  died  several  years  ago, 
at  his  home  in  North  Carolina.  I  knew  him 
in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  captain  of 
artillery  then,  and  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  army.  But  he  was  a  martinet,  and 
his  men  hated  him.  At  Monterey  some  of 
them  hid  a  lighted  six-ounce  shell  under 
his  bed.  The  explosion  blew  Brago-  100 
feet  and  wrecked  the  tent,  but  he  was  not 
hurt.  And  yet  they  had  a  sort  of  pride  in 
liim.  During  the  whole  war  his  old  battery 
earned  "Bragg's  Artillery"  on  its  guidons. 


Some  of  the  volunteers  were  mad  about  it, 
but  in  vain.     Magruder   died   ten  years 
ago.      Forrest,  the   murderer    of  negro 
prisoners  at   Fort  Pillow,   lived   only  a 
little  while  after  the  surrender.    So  it  was 
with  Ewell,  Lee's  bravest  lieutenant,  who 
rode  strapped  to  his  saddle  in  every  cam- 
paign after  the  first  Bull  Run,  where" he  lost 
a  leg.    He  was  breveted  for  bravery  at 
Oherebusco.   There  was  Hardee.   He  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of    dragoons  at  thirty- 
nine,  but  he  went  South  with  the  rest.  After 
the  war  he  started  the  first  orange  planta- 
tion in  Florida,  and  died  there  three  or  four 
years  ago.   Price  is  dead.   So  is  Dick  Tay- 
lor.  Taylor  was  Jefferson  Davis's  brother- 
in-law,  and  made  lieutenant-general  on  that 
account.    Pemberton  lived  out  the  remnant 
of  his  days  at  Philadelphia.   He  never  re- 
covered from  his  surrender  to  Grant  at 
Vie;  .sburg.   O'  the  few  Northern  men  who 
joined  the  rebels  he  was  one.  but  his  wife 
was  Southern  and  carried  him  over.  An- 
other case  was  Roswell  Ripley  of  Ohio.  He 
was  a  Wrest  Point  graduate,  and  did  well  in 
Mexico.    His  wife  was  a  South  Carolina 
woman.   That  was  the  secret  of  his  choice. 
During  the  whole  war  he  commanded  Fort 
Sumter,  and  defended  it  bravely,   I  am 
told  that  he  and  Quincy  A.  Gilmore  were 
boys  together  in  the  same  neighborhood  in 
Ohio.     If  that    was  so  they  must  have 
thought  of  it  when  Gilmore  sat  down  on 
Morris  Island   to    shell    Ripley    out  of 
Sumter.     Floyd,  Buchanan's  Secretary  of 
War,   never    came   to   the   surface  after 
his  midnight    desertion   of    Fort  Donel- 
I  son.    Pillow,  his  comrade  in  that  trip,  lived 
on  his  plantation  in  Tennessee  a  few  years 
after  hostilities  ceased.    He  had  been  a 
major-general  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  did 
creditable  service  there.    I  believe  he  wss 
President  Polk's  law  partner,  and  cot  the 
appointmeut  that  way.    The  pluckiest  man 
in     the     war     was      George  Pickett. 
He    was    a    young    second  lieutenant 
just  from  the  academy  in  1846,  and  was  as- 
signed to  a  department  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, of  which  old  General  Harney  was  in 
command.    We  were  quarrelling  then  over 
j  the  boundary.    Harney  put  Pickett  on  San 
J uan  Island,  which  commands  Puget  Sound 
j  He  held  it  against  an  English  squadron,  and 
j  it  has  never  been  lost.   Pickett  commanded 
|  a  division  at  Gettysburg  under  Longstreet. 
His  assault  of  the  third  day  was  the  greatest 
charge  of  that  fight.    His  men  fought  with 
!  mine  about  our  guns.    We  drove  them  back,  ' 
but  Pickett  came  nearer  winning  that  fio-ht 
than  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of.    Yes,  he  is 
dead. 

"Of  those  who  are  alive,  Beauregard  aud 
Jubal  Early  are  managers  of  the  Louisiana 
lottery.    They  get  $10,000  each,  and  so  great 
is  the  feeling  still  existing  in  the  South  over 
their  generals,  that  one  of  the  lottery  man-  I 
agers   told   me   the   other  day  that  their  1 
names   were  worth  to  the  company  more  ! 
than  their  salaries.  Both  of  them  were  W^est 
Pointers  and  artillery  officers,  but  Beaure- 
gard never  was  a  soldier.   He  is  a  dapper 
Creole  gentleman,   and  the  Louisianians 
swear  by  him.    Early  fought  well.  Long- 
street comes  to  Washington  occasionally. 
He  is  United  States  marshal  in  Georgia,  but 
his   magnificent  physique  is  showing' the  ! 
effects  of  his  wounds.   In  Mexico  he  and 
Grant  were  lieutenants  in  the  sanie  regi- 
ment.   After  tlie  war,  Grant  induced  hiinTo  ! 
join  the  republican  party.     He  has  beep 
under  a  ban  in  the  South  ever  since,  but 
never  without  the  consolation  of  a  good 
office.   I  only  remember  one  other  promi- 
nent rebel  who  is  a  republican.  McLaws 
was  reconstructed,  and  is  postmaster  at  Sa- 
vannah.  Lee  used  to  say  of  McLaws 's  di- 
vision that  it  was  always"  ready  for  a  n^ht 
A  good  many  of  them  have  drifted  into  poli- 
tics on  the  other  side.    Joseph  Wheeler 
weight  107  pounds,  and  the  best  cavalry 
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officer  next  to  Stuart  in  rebekloin,  js  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Alabama;  M.  C. 
Butler  and  "Wade  Hampton  represent 
South  Carolina  in  the  senate.  Butler 
lost  his  right  leg  at  Braudy  station  in  lSlJ.S, 
when  Wade  Hampton's  sou  was  killed. 
Hampton  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
State.  He  raised,  armed  and  equipped,  at 
his  own  expense,  the  Hamilton  Lesion,  and 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  artillery;  Mahone 
came  to  the  front  in  the  last  campaign  about 
llichraond,  and  is  a  senator;  Johnston  has 
been  in  Congress ;  Senator  Morgan  of  Ala- 
bama rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  brigadier- 
general;  in  fact,  of  the  ten  congressmen 
from  that  State  nine  were  in  the  rebel  army; 
so  with  all  but  one  of  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion; Senators  Cockrell,  Maxey  and  Ran- 
som were  major-generals.  One  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  senate  is  Cadmus  Wilcox, 
cuo  of  tiie  best  major-generals  of  Lee's  second 
crop. 

"General  Lee's  son,  William  H..  succeeded 
his  father  as  president  of  the  A  Washington 
and  Lee  University  in  Virginia.  "His 
nephew,  Fitzhugb,  lives  on  one  of  the 
family  estates  at  West  Point,  which  McClel- 
lan  made  his  base  depot,  before  the  famous' 
change  of  base  to  Harrison's  Landing.  Both 
pf  them  are  rich,  for  the  family  estates  are 
among  the  best  in  Virginia.  For  Arlington 
last  winter  Congress  voted  them  8150,000, 
although  it  was  confiscated  while  Lee  was 
in  arms  against  the  flag.  Another  sou,  G. 
W.  Custis  Lee,  lives  in  Virginia.  All  of 
these  young  men  were  cavalry  officers  in  the 
army  of  Virginia,  D.  H.  Hill  lives  some- 
where in  Virginia,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  where.  Buckner,  who  was  man 
Sh?)  stay  in  Fort  Dcnelson  and  sur- 
render with  his  men,  is  in  Kentucky  Last 
year  he  came  near  being  nominated  ^gov 
ernor  over  Proctor  Knott  His  wife  in- 
herited a  large  estate  in  Chicago  At  West 
Point  heandPosecrans  were  close  *«eiuls. 
During  the  whole  war  the  latter  managed 
his  friend's  property,  and  returned  it  to  Mm 

afMv™Sl'took  up  the  West  Point  regis- 
ter, and  pointed  out  that  of  those  oljsnojn. 
he.  had  spoken,  all  but  Breck  nrulge  1 or 
rest,  Price,  Tavlor,  Floyd,  Pillow,  Butlei, 
Hampton,  Mahbne  and  Cockrell  were  West 
Point  graduates  and  regular  army  men. 
?We  hS  a  perfect  hegira  of  Southern  ofh- 
!  cers  in  the  early  days  of  18G1  he  auaeu. 
'  "but  ihe  people  at  Washington  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  keep  them  and  their  res  gna 
fast  as  they  were  sent 


tions  were  accepted  as 
in.  No  one  had  to  leave  without  his  ui 
eliareeJ  I  only  know  one  man  among 
those  who  joined  the  rebels  who  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  01 
with  him  it  was  only  _  . 
'Bee'  Robinson  was  a  captain  in  the 
dragoons.  He  was  a  Virginian,  and  fallot 
seces^on.  His  station  was  out  in  Ltah 
somewhere,  and  he  sent  in  ms 
STation  At  the  same  time  he 
JSSd  Bast  himself.  In  some  way 
toev  heard  of  it  at  headquarters, ._and  his 
application  was  rejected 


ill 
n- 

desertion.  And 
a  technical  offence. 


He  knew  nothing 
he 


of  this,  and  went  South.  *ot  aPP«**W  *f 
was  dismissed  as  a  deserter;  when  hosuh- 
ti^flSld  he  was  a  Confederate  brigadier. 
Sinee  thTnhehasheenan  insurance  agent, 

ho  had  not  been  dis- 
army.    He,  Davis  and 
who  have  not  been  re- 
stored to  their 
went  into  the 
cession." 


i  amnesty  — 
I  partment,  becaus 
|  charged  from  the 
Toombs  are  the  three  ^11  those  who 

for  slavery  and  se- 
W.  E.  B. 


A  Tribute. 

Sergeant  Spauldiug,  of  Charles  Ward 
Post  62,  G.  A.  R.,  recited  the  following 
poem — a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sergt. 
Major  Charles  Ward— on  Memorial  Day, 
during  the  services  at  the  Newton  Cem- 
etery. The  verses  were  thus  briefly  in- 
troduced by  the  maimed  veteran  who  had 
lovingly  penned  them: 

"Sergt.  Maj.  Charles  Ward,  whose!, 
name  is  borne  upon  our  banner,  was  ray  j 
comrade  in  arms,  having  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Co.  K.,  of  Newton.  I  knew 
him  well,  and  know  whereof  I  speak 
when  I  repeat  this  poem,  composed  for 
another  occasion,  and  presented  to  the 
Post  as  a  tribute  to  the  noble  life  and 
heroic  death  of  him  whose  portrait  gra- 
ces our  hall,  and  whose  honored  name 
we  bear. 

Iu  the  dark  <iays  ot  the  Rebellion,  August,  Eighte3n 
Sixty-Two. 

A  hundred  sons  of  Newton  donned  the  arrnv  bine, 
In  response  to  a  call  for  three  hundred  thousand 

n.'Ore 

Volunteers,  to  fill  the  raDks  of  those  who'd  gone 
before. 

Anions  i hem  was  a  modest  youth,  in  years  scarce 
twentj  -one. 

j  Who  left  his  hooks,  to  take  instead,  a  cartridge  box  | 
nu6  j-un. 

Thouarh        dearly  loved  his  home  and  loved  the 
halls  of  lo.  e, 

i  He  volunteered  becar.se.  f  »rsooth,he  loved  his  coun- 
try  more; 

He  enlisted  for  the  war  in  New. on  Centre— Lvceum  1 
Hall. 

Prtfacir.?:  the  deed  with  words  thnt  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  all 

Moving  the  assembly  to  wild  huzzas— or  t^avs  .  1 

When  he  signed  the  roll  of  Co.  K.,  Thirty-second 
Volunteet  s. 

His  record  is  a  noble  one ;  he  served  his  counlrv  well  I 
At  Aiuittnm.then  Frederick -burg,  and  next  atChan>  B 
cellor^ville; 

And  last,  on  that  historic  fleM  most  glorious  of  aM.  B 
Gettysburg,  wnere  he  fell  pierced  b*  a  mtiiie  ball  II 
Which  caused  a  fatal  ^ound,  from  which  he  died  in  I 

seven  days— 
A  voluntary  sacrifice,  the  Nation's  life  to  save. 
Charles  Ward  a  christian  soldier,   il  honor  to  his 

name. 

Who  thus  gave  his  lilt-  a  ransom,  the  Union  to  main- 
tain: 

None  knew  him  but  o  love  him,  thereroie  wllh  one 
accord. 

The   Charter  members  of  this  Post,  declared  its 

name  Chftrro  Wrard. 
Comrade-— as  oft  as  we  gather  in  our  Grand  Army 

Hall, 

M:tde  sacred  by  those  honored  names,  and  portraits 
ob  the  waU. 

Let  ns  resolve  that  we  will  H6'er  disgrace  the  badge  i 
we  w<  ar. 

But  exemplify  the  noble  life,  of  him  whose  name  we 
btar ; 

And  as  comrades  in  a  noble  cause,  let  our  motto  he—  II 
Fraternity,  Charity,  Loyalty — and  may  tln.se  three  1 
Crowniug"  principles  of  our  Order,  like  a  three  lold  I 
co  id 

Bind  maternally  together  Post  Sixtv-Two,  Charles  B 
Ward. 


war 


The  Tliirfy'-Sceond   Regiment  at 
Gettysburg. 

A  visit  to  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  by 
■!  one  who  participated  in  the  terrible  conflict 
'  which  was  waged  there  between  the  two 
great  armies  of  Northern  Virginia,  must  of 
necessity  be  of  thrilling  interest.  At  least 
that  was  my  experience  when  I  arrived  J 
there  with  the  Monumental  Excursion  par-  I 
ty  of  nearly  two  hundred,  which  left  Boston  j 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  5th.  Wednesday  the 
7th  was  on  the  programme  as  a  go-as-you- 
please  day.  Early  in  the  morning  small 
parties  might  be  seen  leaving  [the  town  in 
all  directions,  some  ou  foot  and  others  in 
carriages  for  the  battlefield,  or  rather  for 
I  other  parts  of  the  battlefield  in  which  the 
town  is  included. 

I  joined  a  large  party  in  carriages  which 
■  was  led  by  the  well  known  war  correspon- 
dent "Carleton,"  to  the  scene  of  the  first 
days  of  fight,  which  he  vividly  described. 
We  passed  the  seminary  from  the  cupola  cf 
which  Generals  Buford  and  Reynolds  sur- 
veyed the  field.  The  former  commauded  a 
division  of  cavalry  and  unexpectedly  con- 
fronted Heth's  division  advancing  to  Get- 
tysburg on  the  Chambersburg  road,  about 
two  miies  northeast  of  the  town  where  the 
battle  begun  which  has  made  it  a  place  of 
renown.  Gen.  Reynolds,  commanding  the  • 
I  first  corps,  was  near  by,  and  hearing  the  i 
sound  of  battle  hasteued  to  Buford's  sup- 
port. 

I  will  not  recount  the  story  of  that  first 
:  day's  fight  except  to  state  that  owing  to  the 

overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  our  troops  I 
I  were  defeated.   After  a  description  of  the 
first  day's  fight  our  party  returned  through 
j  the  town  to  Littie    Round  Top,  which  is  ! 
three  miles  distant  in  a  southerly  direction,  j 
We  rode  out  ou  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  halt-  I 
ing  on  the  field  across  which  Pickett's  fa- 
mous but  disastrous  charge  was  made  on 
the  third  day,  where  twelve  hundred  of  his 
division  were  killed  or  wounded  in  a  space  a 
mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 

We  next  halted  where  the  Ninth  Mass. 
Battery  distinguished  itself  by  obeying  the 
!  order  to  "hold  its  position  at  all  hazards." 
,  It  lost  three  officers,  a  large  number  of  men 
j  seventy  horses  and  four  guns.    The  guns 
were  soon  recaptured,  however.    The  next 
halt  was  on  a  rocky  wooded  ridge  near 
Plumb  Run,  midway   between  the  peach 
!  orchard  and  the  wheatfield.   As  this  was  to 
j  me  the  most  interesting  spot  we  had  visited 
I  on  account  of  my  personal  experience  there,  j 
I  desire  to  relate  something  of  the  history  I 
of  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  on  this  I 
portion  of  the  field: 

I  belonged  to  Co.  K.,  (of  Newton)  32d 
Mass.  Regt.,  2d  Brig.,  1st  Div.,  5th  Corps. 
We  arrived  at  Gettysburg  about  8  A.M., 
Jnlj  2,  halting  about  two  miles  east  of  what 
is  known  a3  Cemetery  ridge.    Sickles  with 


his  3d  Corps  occupied  an  intermediate  ridge^ 
along  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  and  the  Con" 
federates  held  the  Seminary  ridge  beyond!" 
As  the  Round  Tops  on  our  left  were  indis- 
1  pensable  to  the  safety  of  the  Union  army  it 
,  was  evident  that   a  desperate  struggle  for 
their    possession    must    ensue    that  day. 
About  2  P.  M.  Longstreet  advanced  toward 
I    the  coveted  prize.   He  soon  encountered 
Sickles'  Corps,  which  fought  desperately  to 
hold  their  position  but  all  in  vain,  as  they 
J   were  attacked  in  front  and  on  both  flanks, 
j   It  was  then  the  5th  Corps  was  sent  to  the 
|    rescue,  the  1st  Division  taking  the  lead.  No 
j    sooner  had  we  reached  the  rocky  ridge  re- 
ferred to  above,  than  our  regiment  encoun- 
tered the  enemy,who  were  also  in  the  woods 
beyond  an  open  field  five  hundred  feet 
across.   Although  the  fighting  [was  desper- 
ate and  our  loss  was  heavy,   we  held  our 
position  till  the  firing  ceased.    There  we 
pitched  our  tent,  long  may  it  stand,  not  only 
as  a  monument  to  the  patriotism,   valor  and 
I  sacrifice  of  the  regiment  it  represents,  but  as 
j   a  just  tribute  to  tho  sacred    memory  of 
those  j  who    died    that  the   nation  might 
live. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  monu-  I 
men.t. 


It  is  of  Concord  granite  of  the  regulation 
size,  viz.,  5  feet  wide,  4f  feet  high,  5^  feet 
long  on  sides  and  Gj  feet  long  in  the  centre, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"Here  the  32d  Massachusetts  Inf'y,  2d 
Brig.,  1st  Div.,  5th  A.  C.  withstood  an  at- 
tack of  the  army  about  5  o'clock  P.  M. 
July  2d,  18G3.  (Then  follows  the  Corps! 
Badge.)  Withdrawn  from  hero  it  fought 
again  in  the  Wheatfield.  It  lost  in  both 
actions  in  killed  and  wounded,  TS^out  of  227 
officers  and  men." 

As  our  inscription  declares  we  were  with- 
drawn from  our  first  position  to  the  Wheat- 
field  across  which  our  brigade  charged  to 
the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  where  we 
met  and  engaged  a  strong  force  of  the  ene- 
my. We  had  fired  but  a  few  rouuds  before 
we  were  under  fire  from  both  flanks  as  well 
as  front.  The  enemy  charging  furiously 
j  upon  our  right  fiank  crushed  the  two  regi- 
|  ments  on  our  right,  while  our  regiment, 
more  fortunate  in  position,  was  falling  back  ' 
in  good  order.    When  we  had  reached  the  i 


centre  of  the  field  we  were  ordered  to  halt 
and  hold  our  position.  We  obeyed  the  first 
part  of  the  order  like  good  ^soldiers;  as  to 
holding  our  position  it  was  as  impossible  as 
for  a  man  to  hold  a  position  in  the  whirl- 
pool  of  Niagara,  so  we  fought  our  way  out  I 
with  ranks  so  decimated  that  we  were  placed 
in  reserve  near  Little  Round  Top  where  we 
lay  on  t^.e  3d  and  4th,  not  again  being  called 
into  action  there. 

Oar  ride  was  across  the  wheat  field,  where 
on  the  4th  of  July  I  helped  bury  3  of  Co.  K; 
then  through  Devil's  Den  on  to  the  Little 
Hound  Top  where  we  had  a  fine  view  Of 
the  battle  field  which  "Carlton"  and  ! 
"Bachelder"  described.  We  returned  to 
Gettysburg  along  the  union  line  to  the 
cemetery.  For  the  benefit  of  comrades,  I 
should  say  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
several  positions  where  tho  32d  fought. 

Co.  K.  went  into  action  with  32  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  of  which  3  were  killed  on 
the  field,  2  mortally  wounded,  8  wounded 
and  4  taken  prisoners  and  carried  to  Rich- 
mond. Maj.  E.  S.  Farusworth,  Capt.  J.  E. 
Cousins  and  the  writer  represented  Co.  K. 
in  the  excursion,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Spaulding  and 
Geo.  K.  Ward  accompanying  them. 

S..C.  Spaulding. 


ANTIETAM. 

By  S.  C  Spaulding, 
Sergt.  Co.  K,  Thirty-Second  Mass. 

My  first  experience  on  a  march, 

(Worth  remembering),  I  remember 
"Was  in  eighteen  hundred  sixty-two, 

The  twelfth  day  of  September; 
I  was  then  a  raw  recruit, 

Belonging  to  Company  K, 
Which  had  lately  joined  the  "Thirty-Second 

Massachusetts  Infantry." 
The  Division  to  which  we'd  been  assigned 

That  morning  struck  its  tents, 
And  left  "Virginia's  sacred  soil," 

For  Maryland's  defence. 
As  we  marched  through  Washington, 

En  route  for — we  knew  not  where, 
The  scorching  sun  and  stifling  dust 

Drove  lis  almost  to  despair. 
Regardless  of  raw  recruits, 

With  knapsacks  full  of,  what  not, 
A  "Special  Order"  was  read  to  us, 

Condemning  to  be  shot 
Every  man  who  should  break  the  ranks, 

And  straggle  by  the  way; 
Though,  notwithstanding  the  "order," 

More  than  half  fell  out  that  day. 
Knowing  by  a  hard  experience 

What  I  do,  I  must  confess 
I  wonder  that  the  number  was  not 

More,  instead  of  less. 
Our  ranks  were  constantly  thinned, 

For  the  men  dropped  out  one  by  one, 
Many  of  whom  fell  prostrate 

Under  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun; 
But  that  was  nothing  uncommon, 

Simply  a  soldier's  lot, 
As  we  learned  by  a  bitter  experience 

Never  to  be  forgot. 


That  night,  when  our  regiment  encamped, 

Our  Orderly  called  the  roll, 
And  found  there  were  guns  enough  of  K's 

To  make  one  stack— all  told; 
But  of  Company  H  a  *single  man 

Was  all  that  could  be  found, 
Who  being  unable  to  make  a  stack, 

Had  stuck  his  gun  in  the  ground. 
Sunday  morning  we  arrived  at  Frederick, 

After  a  three  days  tramp, 
Where  our  Division,  exhausted  and  foot-sore, 

Was  permitted  to  go  into  camp; 
Howbeit,  our  halt  there  was  short, 

(We  marched  before  noon  the  next  day,) 
I  remember  our  camp  at  Frederick 

As  an  Oasis  by  the  way. 
'Twas  there  the  invading  army 

Was  met,  (and  surprised  perchance) 
By  Mc'ClelHn  and  his  "Boys  in  Blue," 

Who  questioned  its  further  advance- 
Yea,  who  drove  back  the  Rebel  column 

Under  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  command, 
And  prevented  a  general  invasion 

Of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
As  we  marched  in  the  wake  of  our  army, 

Which  forced  the  enemy  back, 
We  saw  fresh  proof  of  the  conflict 

Here  and  there,  all  along  the  track; 
First,  a  squad  of  "Greybacks"  (prisoners), 

Guarded  by  Union  men; 
Ambulances  filled  with  the  wounded, 

We  met  every  now  and  then; 
And  when  we  arrived  at  South  Mountain, 

Where  the  foe  determined  to  stand, 
We  saw  unmistakable  signs 

Of  the  struggle  on  every  hand. 
Along,  along,  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 

The  dead  lay  just  where  they  fell, 
Some  pierced  with  the  leaden  bullet, 
^     Others  mangled  with  shot  and  shell. 
Sights  that  filled  me  with  horror, 

And  chilled  the  blood  in  my  veins, 
As  they  reminded  me  that  e'er  the  morrow 

I  might  in  like  manner  be  slain. 
»  We  met  (I  remember.)  an  ambulance, 

Just  before  reaching  the  heights, 
Escorted  by  a  body  of  troopers, 

And  draped  with  the  "Stars  and  Stripes;" 
Supposing  it  contained  a  General, 

And  desirous  to  know  if  'twas  so, 
We  enquired— and  a  trooper  responded. 

'Tis  the  body  of  General  Reno. 
The  seventeenth  day  of  September 

Will  long  be  remembered,  no  doubt, 
By  the  people  who  lived  at  the  North, 

And  those  who  lived  at  the  South ; 
For  then,  on  the  field  of  "Antietam," 

Thousands  on  thousands  were  slain, 
And  Lee,  badly  beaten,  was  driven 

To  the  "Land  of  Dixie"  again. 
There  we  shared  in  the  conflict, 

(Although  still  held  in  reserve), 
And  were  under  fire  of  shot  and  shell, 

Just  enough  to  try  our  nerve  ; 
We  supported  a  long  range  battery, 

Belonging  to  "Porter's  Corps," 
So  were  not  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict, 

But  heard  its  terrific  roar; 
Saw  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  battle, 

(Like  the  tide  of  a  raging  flood,) 
That  strewed  the  field  of  Antietam  with  dead, 

And  drenc'ied  it  with  blood. 
Though  solid  shot  struck  all  around  us, 
Ploughing  the  ground  here  and  there, 
And  shells  burst  over  our  heads, 

Scattering  fragments  through  the  air, 
None  of  our  regiment  were  killed  or  wounded 
By  missiles  the  enemy  sent — 


But  unfortunately  two  comrades  of  K 

"Were  wounded  by  an  accident. 
The  terrible  br.ttle  known  as  Antietam 

Was  fought  in  a  single  day. 
In  which  the  Rebels  were  bacllu  beaten, 

•And  barely  escaped  (in  this  way): 
Lee  sent  McClellan  a  flag  of  truce, 

Asking  permission  to  bury  his  dead, 
When  in  fact  the  request  was  simply  a  ruse, 

To  gain  time  to  rescue  the  living  instead. 
As  the  sequel  shows,  the  game  of  the  Rebs 

Was  very  successfully  played, 
For  we  were  compelled  to  bury  the  dead, 

When  Lee  had— his  army  saved. 
The  Nineteenth,  instead  of  a  battle, 

(For  which  we  were  ready  at  dawn,) 
We  found  that  the  foe  had  skedaddled; 

Aye,  Lee  and  his  army  had  gone. 
Our  Coips  was  sent  in  pursuit 

Of  the  flying  rebel  horde, 
The  rear  guard  of  which  we  captuted, 

At  a  place  called  "Blackburn's  Ford." 
The  closing  act  in  the  drama 

,Of  the  .Maryland  campaign, 
Was  Lee  hieing  acioss  the  Potomac, 

With  his  army,  to  "Dixie"  again. 

As  a  reward  he  afterwards  received  a  commis- 


INCIDEXTS  AFTER  ANTIETAM, 

*'  All  was  quiet  on  the  Potomac," 

Our  army  having  gone  into  camp, 
To  recruit  its  ranks  thinned  in  battle, 

And  recover  from  its  terrible  tramp: 
Though  our  pipkets  patrolled  the  river, 

And  the  Confeds  held  the  opposite  banks, 
By  tacit  consent  not  a  shot  was  fired, 

By  either  the  Rebs  or  the  Yanks. 

September  twenty-second  we  made  reconnoissance 

On  the  Virginia  side, 
Our  Division  fording  the  river, 

(Which  was  not  very  deep,  but  wide;) 
Encountered  the  enemy's  pickets, 
As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore, 
Whom  we  drove  with  but  slight  resistance 

A  half-dozen  miles  or  more. 
We  found  them  in  force  at  Leestown, 

Prepared  to  resist  an  attack, 
But  having  performed  our  mission, 

We  were  ordered  at  once  to  fall  back. 
Then  came  our  turn  to  be  harrassed 
And  from  there  to  the  river's  bank 
They  pressed  us  hard  in  the  rear, 
And  menaced  us  on  the  flank  • 
We  reached  the  river  in  safety  however, 

And,  our  regiment  being  ahead, 
Expected  to  cross  by  daylight, 

But  'twas  countermarched  instead 
On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  river,  ' 

And  deployed  along  the  bank, 
To  guard  the  rest  of  the  column 

From  an  expected  attack  ; 
But  we  were  made  wet  (if  not  happy), 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night 
When  in  darkness  we  waded  the  river 
To  our  camp  on  the  Maryland  height. 


On  the  thirtieth  day  of  October 

McClellan  moved  Lee-ward  again, 
W  hen  our  regiment  ("bad  luck  to  us,") 

W  as  detailed  to  guard  a  train ; 
Therefore  we  were  delayed  (of  course), 

Yes,  we  waited  till  almost  night, 
When  we  started  upon  our  march, 

And  tramped  until  broad  daylight- 
Then  we  joined  our  (Second)  Brigade 


Which  had  had  a  night's  rest  (by  the  way) 
And  regardless  of  our  all  night's  march, 

We  marched  with  them  all  the  next  day. 
At  noon  we  readied  "Harper's  Ferry," 

Which  we  crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge, 
Then  marched  into  Pleasant  Valley, 

Along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge; 
We  halted  that  night  at  Hillsboro, 

A  place  still  remembered  (no  doubt) 
As  the  one  where  our  Provost  Guard 

Was  actively  scouting  about; 
There  some  of  our  boys  u-ere  picked  up, 

With  pigs,  sheep,  and  larger  game, 
And  taken  to  the  General's  quarters, 

Were  compelled  to  march  with  the  same 
On  their  backs  (for  an  hour  or  more), 

In  front  of  the  General's  tent, 
Then  sent  under  guard  (minus  game) 

Back  to  their  regiments. 

On  (or  about)  the  eighth  of  November 

We  encamped  for  a  night  at  White  Plains 
Which  place  I  distinctly  remember 

Bore  an  appropriate  name, 
For  *now  (the  first  of  the  season) 

Fell  that  day,  about  four  inches  deep, 
Making  for  us  a  feather y  bed 

On  which  that  night  to  sleep. 
From  there  we  marched  to  Warrenton, 

Where  McClellan  was  relieved, 
And  Burnside  took  command 

Of  the  troops  then  in  the  field. 
Then  and  there  the  boys  took  occasion 

(By  unmistakable  signs) 
To  show  their  attachment  to  Little  Mac, 

As  he  rode  along  the  line; 
While  Burnside's  cool  reception, 

As  he  passed  with  his  staff  in  review 
Showed  that  the  army  was  loth  to  swap 

The  old  commander  for  a  new. 

Late  in  the  month  of  November, 

Just  before  Thanksgiving  day 
Our  army  encamped  near  Falmouth, 

Where  we  expected  to  stay. 
We  built  there  our  first  winter  quarters, 

Where  we  hoped  to  remain  till  spring, 
In  quiet  and  peace,— but  no 

AVe  didn't  do  any  such  thing. 
We  were  destined  to  be  disappointed, 

And  'twas  of  no  use  to  complain, 
When  ordered  to  vacate  our  quarters, 

To  engage  in  a  winter's  campaign; 
We'd  enlisted  to  fight  for  our  couutrv, 

To  go  when  and  where  we  were  sent, 
And  whatever  might  be  our  lot, 

Therewithal  to  be  eon  tent. 

I  di-tinctly  remember  my  first  experience 

(In  Dixie)  on  Thanksgiving-  day, 
And  how  it  differed  in  some  respects 

From  our  "New  England  way;" 
We  had  neither  pie"  nor  cake,  * 

Nor  puddings  filled  with  plums; 
(Somrt  said  "they  didn't  want  any  pie, 

Bur  the\  wanted  to  go  home.") 
We'd  neither  turkeys  or  chickens 

Oa  wh  ch  to  daintily  feast, 
J  All  the  rations  our  regiment  had 

Was  h  ilf  a  hard-tack  apiece. 

On  tin-  ^  venteenrh  day  of  December, 

Oui  regiment  was  assigned 
To  the  v  ry  unpleasant  duty 

Ot  i.'u;.nling  the  picker  line; 
For  the  lay  was  extremely  cold, 

Aye,  cold  enough  to  freeze, 
Nevertln  l-  ss  we  lorded  a  creek 

Wher.  the  water  was  up  to  our  knees; 


It  seeinTd  pretty  tough  to  us 

To  go  in,  1  must  confess 
But  there  was  no  alternative-?- 

Go  ice  must,  nevertheless. 
Our  pants  were  frozen  stiff 

As  soon  as  wc  reached  the  shore, 
But  that  was  nothing  for  a  soldier, 

It  had  often  occurred  before. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December, 

At  one  o'clock  P.  M.» 
We  marched  to  feel  the  enemy, 

And  bivouacked  at  ten : 
Supposing  we  were  near  the  foe, 

Or  might  be  near  perchance, 
"We  marched  with  great  precaution, 

Whenever  we  advanced. 
And  when  we  halted  for  the  night, 

Our  orders  were  (I  know) 
To  build  no  fires,  and  thus  conceal 

Our  presence  from  the  foe. 
Our  position  was  well  chosen, 

In  case  we  were  attacked ; 
And  we  formed  in  line  of  battle, 

"When  there  we  bivouacked. 
There  we  spread  our  blankets  on  the  ground, 
And  wrapped  us  in  the  same, 
Then  our  rubber  blankets  over 
To  protect  us  from  the  rain, 
Which  soon  came  pouring  down 

Up-  n  our  tentless  camp, 
Floodihg  it,  and  making  it 

Uncomfortably  damp. 
We  often  took  a  river-bath 

When  marching  forth  and  back, 
But  seldom  were  we  forced  (as  then) 

To  take  a  ''cold,  wet  pack." 
Early  in  the  morning, 

As  soon  as  we  could  see, 
We  were  quietly  aroused 
s    Without  the  sound  of  reveille; 
We  ate  a  hasty  breakfast, 

Of  raw  salt  pork  and  tack, 
Rolled  up  our  dripping  blankets, 
And  strung  them  on  our  backs; 
Then  we  formed  in  column 

And  proceeded  on  our  way, 
To  ascertain  if  possible 

Where  the  "Johnnies"  lay. 
We  advanced  till  nearly  noon, 

When  we  halted  on  a  hill, 
Which  overlooked  (I  recollect) 

The  town  of  Moirisville, 
When  we  spied  a  rebel  force, 

And  sent  them  shot  and  shell, 
Which  stirred  them  up  in  lively  style, 

And  the  citizens  as  well. 
Thus,  having  accomplished  the  mission 
Which  to  us  had  been  assigned, 
Namely,  to  '-feel  the  enemy" 

And  see  what  we  could  find. 
We  i  a  pull y  retraced  our  steps 

Without  a  general  fight; 
But  we  marched  full  twenty  miles, 

And  reached  our  camp  that  night. 
'Twas  said  we  were  marched  on  a  wager, 

Winch  may  be  or  may  not  be  true, 
But  for  this  assertion  I'll  vouch, 

We  marched  miles  in  mud  over  shoes. 


FREDERICKSBURG. 

At  dawn,  the  eleventh  of  December, 

The  boom  of  two  guns  was  heard; 
'Twas  the  signal  for  the  Union  Army 

To  advance  on  Fredericksburg  : 
Quickly  the  bugle  sounded, 

"When  our  regiment  led  the  way, 
(It  being  our  turn  to  lead  the  brigade, 

And  the  brigade  the  corps,  thHt  day;)" 


We  marched  to  the  Bappahannoc, 

Where  our  army  gathered  en  masse, 
To  await  the  construction  of  bridges, 

Over  the  which  we  might  pass. 
Early  that  December  morn 

The  Engineers'  task  was  begun, 
'TwTas  a  dangerous  task  to  perform, 

They  were  picked  off,  one  by  one, 
Again,  and  again,  they  attempted  to  launch 

Their  boats  in  the  stream  below  ; 
Vain  attempt,  however,  they  couldn't  withstand 

The  deadly  fire  of  the  foe. 
For  hours  no  progress  was  made 

Towards  completing  the  bridges  begun, 
When  Burnside,  (with  patience  exhausted), 

Demanded  that  something  be  done; 
His  demand  was  no  less  than  an  order 

To  our  gunners,  to  shell  the  town  ; 
"Concentrate,  (said  he),  the  fire  of  your  guns, 

On  the  city,  and  batter  it  down." 
Instancy,  a  hundred  and  fifty  guns 

Thundered  along  our  line, 
Striking  terror  (no  doubt)  to  the  heart  of  the  foe, 

To  us  the  scene  was  sublime; 
And  what  made  the  scene  more  impressivv, 

Than  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
Was  the  fog,  and  the  mist,  that  hung  like  a  pall 

Over  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
For  an  hour  or  more,  the  deaf'ning  roar 

Of  our  monster  siege-guns  was  heard, 
As  they  rained  shot  and  shell,  aye,  and  fire  as  well, 

On  the  city  of  Fredericksburg. 
Ere  the  firing  ceased,  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 

Were  dimly  seen  here  and  there, 
Through  the  misty  veil  that  hid  from  our  gaze 

The  city,  then  on  fire. 
Franklin's  Grand  Division  had  crossed  on  the  left, 

Sumner's  had  crossed  on  the  right, 
While  Hooker's  Grand  Division,to  which  I  belonged 

Still  remained  on  Stafford  Height, 
Where,  two  days  and  nights,  we'd  lain  on  our  arms, 

Waiting  for  the  bugle  to  sound 
The  call  that  should  summon  us  into  the  fight, 

By  way  of  a  bridge  by  the  town. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  orders  were  re- 
ceived, 

(I  think  about  three  o'clock,  P.  M.), 
For  us  to  cross  the  river,  on  to  the  bloody  field, 

Since  known  a*Vne  "sla'igfcter-pen." 
The  order'"fall  in  boys"  passed  along  the  line, 

And  we  took  our  places  in  the  ranks, 
Then  the  bugle  sounded  forward,  and  our  column 
moved  at  once 

Down  the  steep  and  slippery  bank 
To  the  river,  which  we  crossed  on  a  pontoon 
bridge, 

Constructed  by  our  Engineer  corps, 
And  were  warmly  received,  aye,  tendered  a  salute, 

By  the  Bebs,  on  the  opposite  shore. 
We  passed  through  a  shower  of  iron  hail, 

Followed  by  a  storm  of  leaden  rain, 
As  we  marched  through  the  city,  double  quick, 

Thence  across  the  open  plain  ; 
We  halted  near  the  base  of  the  heights, 

Under  cover  of  a  large  building — where 
Wc  unslung  our  knapsacks  for  the  fight, 

Then  advanced  again,  under  fire; 
No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  open  field, 

Than  we  faced,  again,  the  storm  of  ahot  and 

•  shell, 

And  there  wre  experienced  sights  and  sounds, 
Of  which  it  were  impossible  to  tell  : 


For  ;is  we  charged  o'er  plain  and  height, 
Many  of  our  comrades  fell, 
I  In  that  storm  of  leaden,  rain, 
Iron  hail  and  bursting  shell; 
But  our  broken  ranks  closed  up, 

As  we  onward,  upward  pressed, 
Never  faltering  in  our  tread, 
I      Till  we'd  ehaisred  up  to  the  crest 
I  Of  a  rid're,  far  up  the  heights, 
Runnimr  with  them  parallel; 
Where  Lee's  army  wax  intrenched, 
I      In  their  works,  impregnable. 
I  There  we  halted,  fired  a  volley  at  the  foe. 
A  ml  then  l:i y  down 
Undercover,  (though  not  wholly), 

Of  the  ridge,  or  roll  of  ground. 
There  we  lay,  in  line  of  battle, 
Loading,  firing^  until  night, 
Each  seleetin<.r  as  his  targe* 

Some  sharp-shooter  on  the  height, 
We  in  turn  became  a  target, 

When  perchance  we  raised  our  heads, 
Drawing  from  the  Rebs  a  minnie, 

Singing,  as  it  o'er  us  sped; 
Now  and  then,  a  deadly  bullet, 
With  unerring  aim  was  sent, 
Claiming  as  its  victim 

One  ofrour  regiment. 
Never,  never  shall  I  forgec 

The  scenes  I  witnessed  there, 
Or  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 
That  rent  the  midnight  air, 
I  The  ;;roans  of  the  dying, 
I     Or  the  forms  of  the  slain,  • 
That  were  on  the  hillside  lying, 

Or  scattered  o'er  the  plain*. 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath, 

But  from  morning  until  night, 
Although  'tis  called  a  "day  of  rest," 

We  did  not  cease  to  fight; 
Notwithstanding  no  great  battle 

Was  fought  by  us,  meantime 
We  kept  up  a  constant  rattle, 

With  our  rifles,  along  the  line. 
I'll  now  relate  an  incident, 

(And  I'll  vouch  for  the  same), 
Of  a  comrade  trudging  to  the  front, 
'    Across  the  open  plain, 
With  his  gun  across  his  shoulder, 
And  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
(Though  great  his  risk,  he  seemed  to  be 

Unconscious  of  the  fact;) 
Unnoticed,  doubtless,  by  the  foe, 

Until  he  climbed  a  fence, 
When  a  "Johnnie"  spied  him  from  the  heights, 

And  sent  his  compliments; 
The  comrade  iell  flat  upon  his  face, 

And  lay  there,  as  if  dead, 
When,  in  fact,  'twas  but  a  ruse, 
He  played  on  "Johnnie  Reb." 
If  'twas  not  a  Yankee  trick, 

'Twas  by  a  "Yank"  well  played, 
For  he  sprang  upon  his  feet,  ere  long, 

And  double-quick-time  made, 
Reaching  the  cover  of  the  hill, 

Before  another  shot  was  sent, 
Where,  without  a  single  scratch, 
1  Je  joined  his  regiment. 


Another  incident  occurred, 

Which  I  remember  well, 
(Please  pardon  me  if  I  about 

Myself,  a  story  tell ;) 
I'd  lain  upon  my  bed  of  guns, 

Canteens  and  haversacks, 
Until  it  seemed  as  if  I  could 

Not  longer  stand  the  tax ; 
I  raised  up  on  my  elbow,  first, 

Then  sat  upright,  instead, 
When  a  rebel  bullet  from  the  heights 

Whistled  o'er  my  head  ; 
Just  then  a  comrade  by  my  side 

Said  to  me,  look  out ! ! 
They'l  surely  hit  you  if  you  do  not 

Mind  what  you're  about; 
The  warning  scarce  had  passed  his  lips 

Before  another  bullet  came, 
The  last  as  much  too  low, 

As  the  first,  too  high,  was  aimed ; 
It  struck  the  ridge  ten  feet  in  front, 

Was  checked,  but  was  not  stopped, 
Until  it  pierced,  in  front  of  me, 

A  quart  tin  coffee  cup ; 
I  picked  it  up,  examined  it, 

Then  pulled  the  bullet  out, 
Which  was  meant  for  me,  I  had  not  then, 

Nor  since  the  slightest  doubt. 
"Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor," 

So  they  say ; 
I  deemed  it  wise  to  be  discrete. 

So  down  I  lay. 
Having  thus  passed  a  night  and  day 

Exposed  to  the  enemies'  fire, 
We  were  glad  to  be  relieved  at  dark, 

And  permitted  to  retire ;  I 
We  marched  down  to  the  city, 

And  bivouacked  in  the  streets, 
Where  we  slept  upon  the  sidewalks, 

Thankful  anywhere  to  sleep ; 
There  we  spent  not  only  that  night, 

But  also  the  following  day, 
But  the  following  night,  in  a  drenching  storm. 

Our  army  stole  away, 
Badly  defeated,  but  not  disheartened, 

We  returned  to  our  camps  again, 
Our  regiment  having  lost  in  the  fight 

Just  five  and  thirty  men. 


|  January  twentieth,  sixty-three, 
We  struck  tents,  so  to  speak, 
And  broke  camp,  for  the  t  \ird  time, 
In  twice  as  many  a  week. 

We  were  told  that  e're  long 
We  must  meet  the  foe  again, 

But  we  were  taken  in— 
'Twas  the  famous  "Mud  Campaign."' 

Scarcely  had  we  left  our  camp 
(Marching  towards  the  Foi-d), 

Before  a  drizzling  storm  began, 
Increasing  till  it  poured. 

And  we'd  made  but  just  two  miles, 
When  we  halted  for  the  night, 

A  sorry  looking  set  of  boys, 
If  I  remember  right. 

There  was  mud  and  water  every  where, 
Wherever  we  might  go, 
;  And  all  were  drenched  and  smeared 
With  it,  from  top  to  toe. 

Artillery  and  pontoon  trains 
Were  mired  up  to  the  hub; 

Everything  and  everybody 
Was  stuck  in  the  mud. 


"Again  you're  about  to  meet  the  foe," 

So  our  brave  Colonel  said, 
But  in  the  charge  made  by  our  brigade, 

Not  a  drop  ot  blood  was  shed. 

'Twas  a  gallant  charge,  and  we  captured  the  line, 

The  struggle  was  hand-to-hand; 
Not  a  shot  was  rired,  but  a  rail  was  seized 

And  shouldered  by  every  man. 

'Twas  a  laughable  sight  when  we  fell  into  line 

And  marched  away  with  our  load, 
And  grounded  our  arms  (or  rather  our  rails), 

To  make  a  corduroy  road. 

Instead  of  taking  the  Rebs  by  surprise, 

As  was  the  intention,  no  doubt, 
They  kindly  offered  to  lend  us  their  mules 

To  drag  our  artillery  out. 

In  just  five  days  from  the  time  we  left  camp, 

To  the  time  we  returned  again, 
We  completed  what  has  since  been  known 

As  the  "  Stuck-iu-the-niud  Campaign." 
March  the  seventeenth, 

St.  Patrick's  day, 
Was  observed  by  the  *Ninth  boys 

In  the  usual  way. 

They  had  a  jolly  time, 

As  their  plans  for  fun  were  laid: 
Beginning  in  the  morning 

With  a  burlesque  dress  parade. 

Then  a  greased  pole  to  climb, 

And  a  greased  pig  to  chase, 
\\  hen  followed,  each  in  turn, 

A  sack  and  mule  race. 

And  last  of  all,  a  scrub-match, 

As  the  day  was  nearly  spent, 
When  there  occurred,  to  mar  the  sport, 

A  fatal  accident. 

At  the  same  time  two  parties 

Were  racing  on  the  course, 
V*  hen  two  horses  ran  together 

With  such  terrific  force, 

As  to  kill  both  instantly, 

And  throw  their  riders  to  the  ground, 
One  receiving  a  severe, 

And  the  other  a  fatal  wound. 


♦Ninth  Mass.— Irish  reg't  in  our  brigade. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  April 
There  occurred  a  grand  event, 

The  review  of  the  Army 
By  the  President. 

We  were  drawn  up  in  line. 

A  hundred  thousand  strong, 
There  to  wait  for  our  commander-in-chief 

To  pass  along. 

And  we  stood  in  line  all  day 

E're  the  grand  cavalcade,  ' 
Led  by  our  noble  President. 

Reviewed  our  brigade. 

Then  we  were  dismissed, 

And  returned  to  our  quarters 
To  discuss  the  grand  review 

And  await  general  orders. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait, 

E're  stirring  orders  came, 
And  our  army  was  made  ready 

For  another  Spring  campaign. 
There  was  joy  in  our  camp  I  remember, 

When  a    soft  job,"  at  Stoneman's  Switch, 
Was  assigned  to  the  Thirty-Second  Mass., 
(Guarding  the  depot  and  bridge. 

'Twas  gaid  if  we  did  our  duty  well, 
Doubtless  we  there  should  remain 

To  guard  our  base  of  supplies 
When  the  army  moved  again. 

How  baseless  were  all  such  reports 

I  will  not  attempt  to  prove; 
We'd  been  there  but  just  ten  days,  however, 

When  ordered  to  pack  up  and  move. 

That  was  our  first  "soft  job," 

And  last  one  too,  by  the  way, 
And  'twas  fini.-hed  at  seven  p.*  in., 

The  twenty-ninth  of  May. 


Then  we  marched  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Making  an  eight-mile  tramp, 
Halting  at  midnight  near  Hartwood  Church,! 

Where  our  brig  de  encamped. 

The  following  day  we  marched  again 

To  a  place  called  Kemper's  Ford, 
Where  we  guarded  the  Rappahannock 

For  a  week  or  more. 

There  it  occn  red,  by  common  consent, 

Although  'twas  a  lingular  fact, 
That  instead  ot  cracking   ur  rifles, 

Nothing  but  jokes  were  cracked. 

And  'twas  nothing  uncommon 

For  Johnnies  and  Yanks  to  be  seen 
Drawing  their  rations  of  fish  with  lines 

From  opposite  sides  of  the  stream. 

Jackkniv.  s  and  coffee  were  swapped  for  tobacco, 

And  other  like  hargains  were  made 
By  the  Blues  and  Greys  who  met  in  the  stream 

To  drive  a  frieiidlv  trade.   

— — — — -   "^■^■■■■■■■■kii 

On  the  fifth  of  June  orders  were  received 

To  march  to  the  well-known  Kelly's  Ford, 
Where  we  crossed  the  river  early  the  ninth, 

A  support  J  or  tke  cavalry  corps. 

Although  we  were  not  in  the  fight, 

We  heard  the  carbines  rattle, 
And  expected  at  one  time  to  have  a  share 

In  that  first  great  cavalry  battle. 

E're  long  our  division  left  the  ford, 
For  the  Rebs  had  a  movement  begun. 

Which  compelled  the  Union  Army  again 
To  cover  Washington. 

Like  two  subtle  monsters  the  two  bodies  moved, 

Serpent-like,  day  after  day, 
Leaving  in  their  trail  the  old  battle-fields, 

Over  which  we  wended  our  way. 

That  long  the  two  armies  should  peacefully  move, 

Was  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps, 
And  we  had  now  and  then  a  brush  with  the  Rebs 

At  the  mountain  passes  or  gaps. 

Oh,  the  terrible  march  o'er  the  plains  of  Manassas 

And  across  the  field  of  Bull  Run, 
In  a  stifling  air,  weighted  with  dust, 

And  under  a  burning  sun. 

With  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  to  be  had 
Anv  where  on  the  route.  jw'r* 

That  eighteen  miles'  march  the  17th  of  June 
I  shall  never  forget  about. 

More  than  half  of  our  men  fell  out  of  the  rank9 

During  the  inarch  that  day, 
Many  of  whom  were  entirely  prostrated, 

Some  of  whom  died  by  the'  way. 

(HAXCELLORSYILLE. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April, 

The  army  moved  again, 
Under  its  new  leader, 

To  fight  a  new  campaign. 
With  Hooker  in  command, 

"Fighting  Joe,"  as  he  was  called, 
'Twas  said  that  wc  could  "whip  the  Rebs, 

Or  bag  them,  one  and  all." 
To  flank  Lee  at  the  upper  Fords 

We  saw  to  be  Hooker's  plan, 
When  we  crossed  over  the  Rappahannock 

A  n  d  th  ro  ugh  the  R  api  d  a  n ; 
We  waded  the  latter  river, 

Where  the  water  was  arm-pit  high, 
With  cartridge-boxes  on  our  guns, 

To  keep  the  powder  dry. 
We  came  to  the  right-shoulder-shift, 

Thus  mounted  our  baggage  aloft, 
Which  we  carried  on  our  guns,  high  and  dry, 

While  the  river  we  crossed. 
On  reaching  the  southern  shore, 

Our  army  encamped  for  the  night, 
Having  possessed  the  enemies'  ground, 

For  which  we'd  expected  to  fight. 


May-day  morning  our  corps  advanced  again, 

Cautiously  feeling  its  way, 
Along  the  road  to  Chancellorsville, 
Where  we  arrived  at  mid-day. 
We  encountered  the  Rebel  picket, 

Captured  some,  while  others  fell  back 
To  warn  the  Rebel  army 

That  the  Yanks  were  on  their  track. 
We  halted  near  the  Chancellor  House, 

Where  we  rested  an  hour,  or  so, 
When  our  brigade  was  sent  to  the  front 

To  reconnoitre  the  foe. 
Advancing  towards  Fredericksburg, 

With  flankers  and  skirmishers  out. 
We  very  soon  found  tbe  rebels  in  force, 

And  were  ordered  to  face  about. 
Thus,  having  performed  the  mission, 

Which  to  us  had  been  assigned, 
We  retired,  without  a  collision 

Our  "(First)  Division"  to  find. 
But  the  fighting  was  not  long  delayed, 

For  the  enemy  pressed  us  sore, 
And  a  furious  onslaught  made 

On  the  Second  Division  of  our  Corps, 
Which  bravely  withstood  the  assault, 

Returning  a  murderous  fire, 
Though  the  irresistible  charge  of  the  foe 

Compelled  them  to  retire. 
The  "Regulars"  were  not  driven  far 
Ere  the  Rebels  were  held  at  bay, 
Though  far  enough  to  uncover  the  road 

On  which  our  Division  lay, 
Thus  cutting  us  off  fi  m  the  armv 
And  putting  us  in  a  bad  plight, 
For  we  became  lost  in  the  "Wilderness," 

And  tramped  all  the  livelong  night. 
Though  we  joined  our  corps  again, 

Early  the  following  day, 
How  we  got  back  I  can't  tell, 

'Twas  by  some  unaccountable  way. 
Then,  instead  of  giving  us  rest, 

They  gave  us  picks  and  spades, 
Which  were  freely  used  by  willing  hands, 

Till  a  strong  defence  was  made. 
That  afternoon  I  went  to  the  front 
With  the  rest  of  Company  K, 
Where  we  formed  a  picket-line, 

Until  nine  o'clock  the  next  clav. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  scenes  of  that  night, 

That  lovely  Saturday  night, 
When  all  was  serene  above, 

And  the  moon  shone  so  beautifully  bright  ? 
Nay;  and  there  are  stronger  reasons, 

Indellibly  stamped  on  my  mind, 
That  carry  me  back  to  the  scenes  of  that  night, 

Which  I  spent  on  the  picket-line. 
We  were  posted  along  in  the  woods, 
On  a  line  very  near  4o  the  Rebs, 
ao  near  we  could  hear  them  converse, 

Now  and  then,  could  hear  what  they  said. 
)f  course  we  were  on  the  alert, 

Watching  sharp  v.ith  our  ears  and  eyes, 
To  detect  any  stir  in  the  enemies'  lines, 

And  prevent  a  surprise, 
bur  Sergean'*  relates  this  incident, 

Which  I  record  as  a  fact, 
Samel  v,  one  of  our  men  on  the  line 

Spied,  as  he  thought,  a  "Oreyback-" 
rlef  instantly  leveled  his  gun, 

Took  deliberate  aim,  it  is  said, 
vVhen  the  Sergeant  whispered,  "hold  vour  fire 
Let's  try  and  capture  the  lleb." 


So  they  promptly  laid  their  plans 

To  advance  on  the  foe,  by  the  flank; 
The  move  was  a  grand  success, 

But  the  prize  was  a  rentable  Yank,% 
Who  proved  t<>  he  one  of  our  men, 

Belonging  to  Company  K, 
Who,  wearing  his  rubber  reversed, 

Appeared  to  be  dressed  in  grey. 
If  the  comrade  had  hastily  fired, 

How  sad  might  have  been  the  mistake; 
To  the  Sergeant's  de-ire  to  capture  a  Reb, 

The  man  owed  his  narrow  escape. 
Please  pardon  me  for  this  disgression, 

And  return  with  me  now"  to  the  fight, 
Not  by  our  I  <>rps  on  the  left  of  the  line, 

But  by  the  troops  on  the  right. 
Just  between  daylight  and  dark, 

A  desultory  fire  began, 
Then  suddenly  ceased,  and  we  thought 

(For  the  night)  it  was  done. 
'Twas  a  calm  preceding  a  storm, 

For  soon  there  burst  on  the  air 
That  Rebel  yell  we  so  often  heard, 

Which  resembled  a  cry  of  despair; 
It  was  Jackson,  attacking  our  flank, 
Charging  the  "Eleventh  Corps," 
And  there  followed  the  yell,  instantaneously, 

A  fearful  crash  and  roar. 
As  on  they  came  like  a  tidal  wave, 

We  waited  with  breathless  suspense, 
And  the  nearer  they  came  the  jirrner  we  grasped 

Our  weapons  for  self  defence. 
IWith  our  muskets  loaded,  and  bayonets  fixed, 

We  stood  ready  to  meet  the  blow, 
Anxiously  waiting,  aye,  eagerly  watching 
I      For  signs  of  the  advancing  foe. 
Stonewall  Jackson  had  laid  well  his  plans, 

Successfully  turning  our  flank, 
He  was  sweeping  it  back,  towards  the  centre  and  left, 
Like  a  mighty  avalanche. 
Surprised  by  the  sudden  attack, 

A  part  of  the  Corps  gave  way, 
And  fled  before  the  advancing  foe,- 

ln  utter  dismay. 
Fortunately,  it  cannot  be  said, 

Of  all  the  troops  on  the  right, 
That  they  ingloriously  fled 

The  instant  the  foe  came  in  sight ; 
Nay,  there  were  many  who  faced  the  foe, 

And  nobly  met  the  assault, 
Troops  who  bravely  gave  blow  for  blow, 

Compelling  a  halt. 
I  have  said  'twas  a  lovely  night, 

But  I  claim  that  'twas  something  more, 
A  night  more  terrific  I  never  experienced 

Either  since  or  before. 
1  If  /  did  not  tremble  with  awe, 

The  ground  upon  which  I  stood 
Shook  with  the  thunder  of  battle, 

That  reverberated  through  the  wood. 
On  Sunday  morning  at  half  past  five, 

The  battle  was  renewed, 
When  one  of  th^  most  'sanguinary 

Struggles  of  the  war  ensued. 
Our  lines,  which  had  been  restored 

By  the  previous  midnight  assault, 
Were  now  successfully  held, 

Though  the  enemy  stubbornly  fought; 
Thus,  till  noon,  the  troops  on  our  right 

Were  desperately  engaged; 
Then  and  there  one  of  the  bloodiest 

Battles  of  the  war  was  waged. 


From  the  picket-line,  (at  nine  a.  m.)> 

Our  Company  was  withdraw!), 
Then  to  fori  that  our  Corps,  (the  Fifth), 

Had  been  relieved,  and  none, 
And  the  works,  which  they  had  built 

The  day  and,  night  before, 
Were  occupied  by  Howard's  troops, 

The  Eleventh  Army  Corps. 
Our  Corps  had  gone  to  the  right, 

So  the  boys  (with  the  cre-cent§)  said, 
Doubtless,  they've  gone  there  to  fight, 

So  we  thought,  as  we  pushed  ahead; 
We  found  them  in  an  open  field, 

Entirely  surrounded  by  woods, 
At  the  junction  of  the  Fredericksburg 

And  Orange  Court  House  roads. 
Twas  a  very  imporiaut  position, 

As  was  readily  to  be  seen 
By  the  lonjz  line  of  artillery, 

Our  Brigade  was  sandwiched  between. 
There,  during  the  day,  we  got  some  rest, 

And  the  night,  some  sleep  on  our  arms, 
But  were  oft-times  awaked  by  the  skirmishers'  fire, 

Which  proved  ro  be  false  alarms. 
Monday  night  found  us  prepared 

To  meet  an  attack  of  the  foe, 
But  as  they  deferred  the  expect,  d  attack, 

Our  Brigade  was  or-iereu  to  go 
Across  the  plain  t  >  the  woods  beyond. 

To  feel  the  enemy  there, 
'And  thus  ascertain  the  force  in  our  front, 

By  drawing  their  the. 
We  received,  as  we  entered  the  wo  ds, 

A  furious  volley  from  the  Rebs. 
Mixed  with  grape  and  canister, 

.Most  of  which  passed  over  our  heads; 
Thus  the  facts,  which  we  desired, 

Were  quickly  ascertained, 
And  we  re  ired,  but  with  a  small  loss, 

Behind  our  works  again. 
With  pride,  1  remember  h«jw,   under  tire), 

We  returned  with  such  precision, 
As  to  licit  a  rousing  cheer 

From  the  rest  of  our  Division; 
For  we  not  only  found  the  toe  in  force. 

But  provoked  a  desperate  assault, 
Which,  if  not  successful  in  carrying  our  works, 

Was  mainly  our  gunners'  fault; 
For,  when  they  advanced  to  the  open  field, 

In  treble  columns  massed, 
Our  guns,  double-shotted  with  grape  and  canister, 

.Mowed  them  down  like  grass. 
"Good  heavens!  they  lay  in  wiurows  on  the  field  !" 

So  one  of  our  officers  said, 
As,  with  field-glass  in  hand,  he  mounted  our  works, 

To  watch  the  advance  of  the  Rebs. 
Again  and  again,  they  niade  the  attempt 

To  charge  across  the  plain. 
But  as  oft  were  with  terrible  slaughter  repulsed 

By  our  gunner.V  deadly  aim. 
Strange  to  say,  on  the  following  day, 

We.  (sixty  thousand,  or  more), 
There  quietly  lay,  while  the  Kebs  stole  away 

To  annihilate  Sedgwick's  Corps. 
When  Hooker  learned  at  Fredericksburg 

Sedgwick  had  met  with  defeat, 
He  lost  all  faith  in  his  boadted  success, 

And  ordered  a  ha*tv  retreat . 
I  remember  that  we  received  orders 

To  be  ready  to  move  at  dark, 
But  'twas  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 

Ere  we  were  permitted  to  start. 
As  I've  said  before,  so  pay  I  now, 

And  history  will  nrove  the  same. 
Whenever  wo  bad  a  battle  storm. 

We  wer*  sure  ol  a  storm  of  rain ; 


Soon  alter  t be  charge  above  described, 

The  rain  in  torrents  came  down. 
Not  only  drenching  us  through  and  through 

But  floor1  iug  the  ground. 
In  mini  and  water,  half  way  to  our  knees, 

On  the  :.i^ht  of  the  rifdi  01  May, 
Our  Brigade  covered  the  retreat, 

Reaching  -  he  river  at  break  of  day. 
Where  the  "Johnnies"  gave  us  a  parting  salute, 

As  across  the  brid-ze  we  tramped. 
Then,  with  a  slight  loss,  our  regiment  plodded 

Back  through  the  mud  to  our  camp. 

*Capt.  Joseph  E.  Cousens. 
tM  >se*  Drown. 
iOrnfton  H.  Ward. 
§Eleventh  Corps  bads*3. 


GETTYSBURG. 


By  Sergeant  S.  C.  Spahlding,  Co.  K,  32d  Mass. 


After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 

The  plan  of  General  Lee 
Was  to  transfer  his  army  from  "Old  Virginia" 

On  to  the  soil  of  the  free  ; 
To  this  end  he  crossed  the  Potomac, 

And  swept  up  Cumberland  valley, 
Confiscating  horses,  and  freely  supplying 

The  wants  of  his  destitute  army. 
Where  then  were  the  "Boys  in  Blue  ?" 

Pressing  on  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
Not  under  command  of  Hooker, 

But  their  new  commander,  Mead; 
For  Hooker  had  been  relieved  of  command, 

At  his  own  request,  (it  is  said), 
And  General  Mead,*  our  Corps  commander, 

Had  been  appointed  instead. 
July  first  we  arrived  at  Hanover, 

Just  over  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
Where  we  waited  for  orders, 

From  four  p.  m.  until  nine  ; 
When  we  marched  to  the  music  of  guns, 

Music  hath  charms,  (so  they  say) , 
Such  musichad  wonderful  charms  for  us, 

We'd  followed  it  day  after  day. 
I  distinctly  remember  the  flash  of  excitement, 

Our  army  experienced  then, 
From  trie  simple  announcement  made( though  false), 

McClellan's  in  command  again ; 
Each  regiment  cheered,  as  along  the  line, 

The  word,  concagion-like,  run, 
The  musicians  caught  it,  when,  though  a  rare  thing, 

We  stepped  to  the  beat  of  the  drum. 
It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  we  halted  that  night, 

Sleepy,  jaded,  and  worn, 
Glad  to  rest  for  three  or  four  hours, 

(We  marched  at  four  in  the  mom.) 
For  days  and  weeks,  the  question  had  been 

Where  and  when  will  the  battle  be  ? 
It  could  now  be  answered  at  Gettysburg, 

First  of  July,  sixty-three. 
Early  July  second,  we  reached  the  field, 

And  were  placed  in  battle  array, 
Facing  the  foe  we  had  often  met, 

And  must  meet  again  that  day. 
There  Ave  were  held  in  reserve,  at  first, 

In  support  of  Sickles'  corps, 
While  our  line  of  battle  extended  to  the  right, 

At  least  three  miles  or  more. 
The  First,  the  Second,  the  Third,  the  Fifth, 

The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  were  there, 
Each  in  there  several  places  assigned, 

For  the  terrible  struggle  prepared, 


While  Seminary  Ridge,  running' parallel  with  ours, 

A  mile  or  more  away, 
Was  occupied  by  the  rebel  army. 

That  morning  of  the  second  day. 
As  all  was  quiet  along  the  line, 

And  our  Corps  was  in  reserve, 
We  slept  on  our  arms  basking  in  the  sun, 

With  nought  to  disturb. 
Owing  to  our  long,  forced  march, 
l     We  needed  both  sleep  and  rest, 
But  to  many  who  slept,  it  was  their  last  sleep, 

E'er  their  sleep  in  death. 
There  (I  remember)  we  calmly  waited, 

Till  half  the  day  had  gone, 
In  an  almost  painful,  ominous  silence. 

Which  bespoke  the  gathering  storm. 
At  four  p.  m.,  the  rattle  and  crash, 

And  thunder  of  battle  was  heard, 
It  was  Longstreet,  attacking  the  troups  in  our  front, 

Sickles'  Corps,  the  Third. 
Although  they  bravely  met  the  assault, 
And,  though  the}  stubborniy  tried 
j    To  hold  their  gronud,  or  check,  at  least, 
I         The  surging  tide, 
On,  on  it  came,  irresistible, 

Like  a  tidal  wave  of  the  sea, 
Till  'twas  plain  to  be  seen,  to  turn  our  flank, 

Was  the  purpose  of  Lee. 
'Twas  then  our  Corps  was  sent  to  the  rescue, 

Our  Division  taking  the  lead, 
Advanced  o'er  the  ridge,  and  down  the  slope, 

Across  the  open  field, 
Thence  into  a  piece  of  woods  in  our  front, 

Where  we  were  ordered  to  halt, 
And  un sling  knapsacks,  thus  be  prepared 

The  better  to  meet  the  assault ; 
We'd  scarcely  time  to  get  into  line, 

Before  the  advancing  foe 
Met  us  face  to  face,  having  crushed 

Sickles'  line  with  a  blow. 
As  on  thev  came,  from  the  woods  beyond, 

We  were  ordered  to  kneel  and  fire, 
When  we  poured  such  volleys  into  their  rank9, 
As  to  cause  them  to  retire, 

1    From  the  open  field  in  which  they  were, 

To  the  woods  from  whence  they  came, 
Where,  from  behind  the  trees  and  rocks, 

They  renewed  the  fight  again. 
Then  came  the  order,  (already  anticipated), 

Load  and  fire  at  will  ; 
Meantime  there  were  many  brave  men  in  our  ranks 

Either  wounded  or  killed. 
There  we  held  the  foe  in  check, 

Where  the  deadly  struggle  begun, 
And  not  until  the  fighting  had  ceased, 

Was  our  brigade  withdrawn. 
Soon  we  were  ordered  to  advance  again, 
And  quickly  did  we  respond, 
i  Charging  through  another  field. 

To  the  edge  of  the  woods  beyond, 
Where  we  met  the  foe  again, 

And  another  struggle  begun, 
When  many  a  gap  was  made  in  our  ranks, 

As  the  men  dropped  one  by  one. 
In  the  fearful  conflict  in  which  we  shared, 

In  that  hotly-contested  field, 
Many  a  comrade's  devotion  to  the  flag 
Was  with  his  life  blood  sealed ; 


A  field  that  will  long  be  remembered,  no  dou 

By  the  men  of  our  brigade, 
Since  called  the  "Whirlpool  of  Gettysburg," 
On  account  of  the  charges  there  made ; 
.  Or,  the  struggle  there  might  well  be  compare 
To  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide, 
For  oft  the  Union  and  Rebel  lines 
Swept  o'er  it,  from  side  to  side, 
j  When  our  shattered  brigade  retired 
j        From  that  terrible  field  of  gore 
\  A  counter-charge  was  made  on  the  foe 
By  the  Third  Division  of  our  Corps; 
As  the  men  were  all  Fennsylvanian-, 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
As  to  the  spirit  with  which  they  charged 

On  the  foe,  and  put  them  to  rout. 
With  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men, 

Our  regiment  entered  the  fight, 
And  our  loss  was  found  to  be  seventy-eight, 
When  the  fighting  ceased  for  the  night. 

•5th  Corps. 
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